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Transition  Process  for  the  1995  Version  of  the 
Aeroorediction  Code  (AP95) 


The  AP95  consists  of  the  AP93  extended  in  angle-of- 
attack  above  30°  to  cover  the  flight  envelope  that  most 
weapons  fly  from  launch  to  impact.  The  AP95  will  also 
consist  of  the  pre-  and  post-processor  software  for  use  on 
personal  computers,  which  is  documented  separately  in  a 
users  guide . 

Transition  of  the  AP95  to  U.S.  Government  agencies, 

U.S.  contractors  and  universities  will  be  free  (like  the 
AP93)  to  continue  to  encourage  dual-use  technology  between 
government  and  industry  and  to  encourage  technology 
transition.  To  obtain  a  copy,  please  fill  out  the  attached 
form  and  mail  it  to  the  address  listed. 

Foreign  governments  can  also  request  copies  of  the  Code 
by  filling  out  the  attached  form  and  sending  it  to  the 
address  at  the  bottom  of  the  form.  A  charge  of  $25,000  for 
the  Code  will  be  made.  The  rational  for  this  charge  to 
foreign  countries  is  the  fact  that  U.S.  taxpayers  have  paid 
for  the  Code  development,  whereas  foreign  governments  have 
not.  The  $25,000  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
development  cost  of  the  Code. 

Pre-approved  countries  for  transition  of  the  Code 
include  NATO  member  nations  plus  Australia,  Japan,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  South  Korea  and  Israel.  Other  countries 
requesting  copies  of  the  Code  will  be  considered  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  by  the  sponsoring  agency  (Office  of  Naval 
Technology)  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Office. 

Since  we  are  sending  out  a  copy  of  the  new  code  free  of 
charge  for  most  requests,  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
level  of  consulting  that  we  would  like  to.  However,  we  do 
request  several  things  from  the  users.  First,  if  you  find 
an  error  in  the  Code,  we  would  appreciate  you  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  either  Dr.  Frank  Moore  at  (703) 663-8831,  to 
Mr.  Tom  Hymer  at  (703)663-4164,  or  to  Dr.  Roy  Mclnville  at 
(703)663-4760.  Secondly,  if  you  find  areas  of  success  or 
areas  of  weakness,  we  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you.  We 
use  information  such  as  this  to  help  guide  any  future 
modifications.  Thirdly,  if  you  find  areas  where  additional 
code  capability  would  be  desirable,  again,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  In  all  cases,  a  written  letter  is  preferred, 
but  a  phone  call  is  better  than  no  communication  at  all. 
Also,  if  you  use  the  Code  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
results  to  other  computations  within  the  external 
literature,  we  would  like  you  to  use  the  terminology  AP95. 

If  you  modify  the  AP95  to  suit  your  own  needs,  you  could 
refer  to  the  Code  as  modified  AP95.  Finally,  we  request 
that  you  not  send  any  copies  of  the  Code  to  other  agencies 
or  even  other  activities  in  your  company  if  it  is  at  a 
different  location.  Please  refer  them  to  us  so  that  we  can 
keep  track  of  copies  of  the  Code.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  foreign  requests  since  they  are  now  processed  through  the 
FMS  Office  and  charged  for  copies  of  the  Code. 


AP95  Transition  Request 


NAME:  _ 

COMPANY  NAME: 
ADDRESS : 


PHONE  NUMBER:  _ _ _ _ 

GOVT  CONTRACT  NUMBER:  _ _ _ _ 

MEANS  OF  TRANSITION:  3.5"  Diskettes  plus  User  Guides 

We  agree  to  not  give  a  copy  of  the  AP95  to  any  other  agency. 
We  will  refer  them  to  NSWCDD  at  the  address  below  for  a 
copy . 


Your  Signature  _ 

Supervisor  Signature 


Please  send  this  form  completely  filled  out  to: 

Commander 
Dahlgren  Division 
Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center 
Attn:  Dr.  Frank  Moore  (G04) 

17320  Dahlgren  Road 
Dahlgren,  VA  22448 

We  will  try  to  get  you  a  copy  of  the  AP95  along  with  a 
user ' s  guide  within  a  month . 

If  the  request  is  from  a  foreign  country,  please  send  a 
letter  requesting  a  copy  of  the  Code  along  with  a  copy  of 
this  form  to: 

Navy  International  Programs  Office 
Attn:  IPO-02C  (Mr.  John  Marini) 

1111  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Suite  701 

Arlington,  VA  22202-1111 

A  charge  of  $25,000  will  be  required  before  the  Code  is 
transitioned  to  a  foreign  country.  This  cost  helps  defray 
some  of  the  R&D  costs  paid  for  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 
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FOREWORD 

The  1993  version  of  the  Aeroprediction  Code  (AP93)  was  limited  to  angles  of  attack  (AO  A) 
of  30  deg  and  to  zero  roll  orientation  ($  =  0°  for  fins  in  plus-fin  orientation).  While  this  covers  the 
flight  conditions  that  some  missiles  fly,  other  weapons  require  a  broader  set  of  conditions.  For 
example,  during  vertical  launch  from  a  ship  or  from  an  aircraft  pulling  maximum  maneuvers,  AOA 
can  exceed  60  to  70  deg,  at  subsonic  Mach  numbers.  During  terminal  maneuvers  at  supersonic 
speeds,  AOA  can  approach  40  deg.  This  report  documents  new  technology  developed  to  extend  the 
AP93  to  AOA  that  cover  all  weapons  in  stable  flight  at  zero  roll.  This  new  technology  has  been 
integrated  into  a  user  friendly,  interactive,  personal  computer  version  of  the  Aeroprediction  Code 
and  will  be  transitioned  to  users  during  FY95  as  AP95. 

The  work  described  in  this  report  was  supported  through  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
(Mr.  Dave  Siegel)  by  the  Air  Launched  Weapons  Program  managed  at  the  Naval  Air  Warfare 
Center,  China  Lake,  California,  by  Mr.  Tom  Loftus  and  Dr.  Craig  Porter  and  by  the  Surface 
Weapons  Systems  Technology  Program  managed  at  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center,  Dahlgren 
Division  (NSWCDD)  by  Mr.  Robin  Staton  and  Mr.  Gil  Graff.  Also,  support  was  provided  by  the 
AEGIS  LEAP  Program  Office  at  NSWCDD  by  Mr.  George  Long.  The  authors  express  their 
appreciation  to  these  individuals  for  their  support  in  this  work. 

Approved  by: 


DAVID  S.  MALYEVAC,  Deputy  Head 
Weapons  Systems  Department 
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ABSTRACT 

The  NSWC  Aeroprediction  Code  has  been  extended  to  angles  of  attack  (AO A)  greater  than 
30  deg.  To  accomplish  this,  several  data  bases  were  used  to  approximate  the  nonlinearities  in 
individual  missile  component  aerodynamics.  Theoretical  aerodynamic  methods  are  used  at  small 
AOA.  The  new  semiempirical  model  was  applied  to  several  configurations  and  the  empirical 
constants  adjusted  to  eliminate  some  of  the  errors  associated  with  wind  tunnel  measurements  of 
individual  missile  component  loads. 

The  new  version  of  the  code  (AP95)  was  then  applied  to  several  other  missile  configurations 
and  estimates  compared  to  data  and  other  aerodynamic  code  calculations.  Comparisons  were  made 
for  Mach  numbers  0. 1  to  10.0  and  AOA  of  0  to  90  deg  (not  all  data  were  available  on  any  single 
configuration).  In  general,  average  accuracy  levels  of  ±10  percent  could  be  obtained  for  axial  and 
normal  force  coefficient  and  ±4  percent  of  body  length  for  center  of  pressure,  using  the  AP95.  An 
exception  to  this  was  at  AOA  above  30  deg  and  at  high  supersonic  Mach  numbers,  where 
nonlinearities  caused  by  internal  shock  interactions  were  not  accounted  for.  While  these  accuracy 
levels  are  very  encouraging  for  a  semiempirical  code,  improvements  in  the  AP95  methodology  could 
be  made  by  additional  missile-component  wind-tunnel  data  at  high  AOA. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


Estimating  missile  aerothermodynamics  over  the  flight  regime  where  missiles  fly  is  quite 
important  in  all  phases  of  design.  These  aerodynamics  are  used  by  the  flight  dynamicist  to  estimate 
range  performance  and  miss  distance;  the  heating  information  is  used  to  perform  heat  transfer 
analysis;  and  the  aerodynamic  and  thermodynamic  loads  are  used  by  the  structural  engineer  to 
estimate  structural  integrity  of  the  configuration.  Missiles  that  are  launched  from  a  vertical  launcher 
can  experience  Angles  of  Attack  (AOA)  approaching  90  deg  if  a  strong  crosswind  is  present. 
Missiles  that  are  launched  from  aircraft  undergoing  maneuvers  can  also  experience  AOA 
approaching  60  deg.  Finally,  terminally  guided  missiles  undergoing  maneuvers  in  the  endgame  can 
anticipate  AOA  as  high  as  40  deg.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  have  aerodynamics  estimates  above 
30  deg  AOA  to  cover  the  flight  regime  for  all  possible  conditions.  Figure  1  is  an  operational 
envelope  for  an  aeroprediction  code  that,  hopefully,  will  cover  all  possible  conditions  in  AOA  and 
Mach  number  for  missiles  in  stable  flight. 

The  recent  version  of  the  NSWCDD  Aeroprediction  Code  (AP93)  released  to  the  public1’3 
was  limited  to  AOA  of  about  30  deg  because  the  wing-alone,  wing-body,  and  body- wing 
interference  aerodynamics  were  developed  only  to  about  30  deg  AOA  (dotted  line  in  Figure  1).  In 
some  cases,  the  accuracy  degraded  at  an  AOA  of  25  deg.  The  wing-alone  methodology  was  recently 
extended  by  Moore  and  Mclnville4  to  AOA  of  180  deg  by  developing  a  new  fourth-order  method 
versus  a  second-order  technique  used  in  the  AP93.  The  fourth-order  method  was  shown  to  give 
improved  accuracy  over  the  second-order  technique  in  the  AOA  range  0  to  30  deg,  in  addition  to 
extending  the  AOA  range  to  180  deg.4  This  report  develops  the  complementary  extension  of  the 
body-alone  and  interference  factor  methodology  above  AOA  of  30  deg.  This  new  technology,  along 
with  that  in  the  Moore  and  Mclnville  study,  will  allow  the  AP93  code  to  be  extended  in  AOA 
capability  so  the  entire  AOA  boundary  of  Figure  1  can  be  covered.  This  new  version  of  the  code 
will  be  called  AP95  since  it  will  be  transitioned  to  users  during  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

While  the  extension  to  higher  AOA  represents  a  significant  step  forward  in  modeling 
nonlinearities  in  an  engineering  version  of  an  aeroprediction  code,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  there 
are  still  several  nonlinearities  not  modeled  or  modeled  only  approximately  in  AP95.  These  include 
roll-dependent  or  cross-coupling  aerodynamics  effects;  asymmetric  body-shed  vortices,  which  occur 
for  Mm  <  2  and  AOA  between  about  20  and  60  deg;  and  internal  shock  interactions  from  the  nose 
to  the  tail  or  wing,  or  from  the  wing  to  the  tail.  These  latter  effects  typically  occur  above  AOA  of 
about  30  deg  and  at  supersonic  or  hypersonic  Mach  numbers.  These  phenomena  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  section  that  follows. 
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FIGURE  1.  DESIRED  OPERATIONAL  ENVELOPE  FOR 
AEROPREDICTION  CODE  VERSUS  AP93  CAPABILITY 


2.0  ANALYSIS 

The  physical  phenomena  involved  in  missile  aerodynamics  should  be  examined  before 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  nonlinear  methods  for  high  AOA.  Figure  2  attempts  to  describe 
missile  aerodynamics  in  a  generic  way  as  a  function  of  the  AOA  and  Mach  number  regions  desired 
from  an  operational  standpoint  in  Figure  1.  At  low  AOA,  the  aerodynamics  are  mostly  linear 
(except  for  transonic  flow),  and  linearized  and  slender-body  aerodynamic  methods  prove  very 
effective  in  providing  acceptable  accuracy  for  approximate  aerodynamic  prediction  codes.5  As  AOA 
increases  above  1 0  deg,  the  nonlinearities  associated  with  AOA  become  increasingly  important  at 
all  Mach  numbers,  and  the  nonlinear  compressibility  effects  become  important  above  M^  ~  0.6. 
Linearized  codes  can  still  be  used  in  the  range  1 0°  <  «  <  20° ,  but  with  degraded  accuracy.  As  AOA 
increases  above  20  deg,  the  flow  becomes  strongly  nonlinear  but  still  reasonably  well  behaved  in 
terms  of  static  aerodynamics  as  a  function  of  AOA.  At  these  AOA,  nonlinear  aerodynamic  methods 
are  required  for  reasonable  accuracy.  For  approximate  aerodynamic  codes,  these  nonlinear  methods 
are  typically  empirical  or  semiempirical. 1,6,7 
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FIGURE  2.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MISSILE  AERODYNAMICS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  M„  AND  « 

Above  «  of  about  25  deg  and  below  M*,  of  about  2,  another  nonlinear  phenomenon  occurs 
on  many  configurations  because  of  the  asymmetric  shedding  of  body  vortices.  This  phenomenon 
is  the  strongest  in  the  subsonic  Mach  number  range  and  starts  to  dissipate  at  crossflow  Mach 
numbers  of  about  0.5. 8  While  the  phenomenon  is  reasonably  well  understood,  it  is  predictable  in 
the  general  sense  only  in  terms  of  upper  bounds  on  side  forces  created  by  the  shedding.  Forward 
placed  fins  or  control  surfaces  tend  to  minimize  the  effect. 

Above  «  of  about  30  deg  and  M„  ~  2.0,  strong  shock  interactions  can  cause  very  strong 
effects  on  the  aerodynamics.  These  effects  exhibit  themselves  in  the  form  of  loss  of  static  stability 
and  normal  force.  Typical  shocks  of  interest  are  the  bow  shock  intersecting  a  control  surface  or  a 
forward  lifting  surface  shock  intersecting  a  tail  surface.  The  latter  problem  appears  to  be  more 
critical  since  the  moment  arm  to  the  tail  is  generally  longer  than  to  the  wing  or  canard. 
Aerodynamics  in  this  region  may  not  be  well  behaved  in  terms  of  either  monotonically  increasing 
or  decreasing. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  databases  that  will  be  used  to  estimate  the  nonlinear 
aerodynamic  phenomena  will  provide  acceptable  results.  For  a  body-alone  configuration  at  low 
Mach  numbers,  the  normal  force  will  vary  somewhat  because  of  the  presence  of  the  side  force,  but 
basically  can  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy  if  boundary  layer  transition  in  the  crossflow 
plane  is  predicted  accurately.  For  Mach  numbers  approaching  2  and  greater,  past  attempts  have 
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shown  the  methods  used  in  AP93  to  be  directly  applicable  at  higher  AOA  with  few  changes.1 
However,  these  methods  were  based  on  empirical  approximations  to  the  nonlinearities  occurring  to 
the  wing,  body,  and  wing-body  interference  based  on  a  component  build-up  data  base.910  This  data 
base  had  various  size  wings  with  a  single  body.  Hence,  no  wing-tail  shock  interactions  or  wing-tail 
interference  could  be  estimated  directly.  In  summary,  it  is  anticipated  that  all  the  nonlinearities  in 
missile  aerodynamics  except  the  internal  shock  interaction  of  the  wing  and  tail  and  wing-tail 
interference  can  be  approximately  accounted  for  using  the  available  data  bases.  The  body  side  force 
at  low  Mach  number  will  not  be  approximated  since  only  in-plane  aerodynamics  (0=0)  are  being 
considered.  The  high  AOA  canard  or  wing-shed  vortex  and  control-deflection  effects  can  be 
approximately  modeled  with  empirical  experiments  compared  to  other  data  bases.1 

Figure  3  is  a  summary  of  the  nonlinear  phenomena  and  the  way  they  are  modeled  in  the 
AP93.  The  analysis  sections  that  follow  will  expand  upon  these  methods  to  allow  the  AOA 
boundaries  of  Figure  1  to  be  available  for  flow  computations.  It  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  by  extending  the  flow  computations  into  the  "highly  nonlinear,  may-not-be-well- 
behaved"  region  of  Figure  2,  the  accuracy  available  in  the  AP93  for  the  «  <  30  deg  cases  may  be 
somewhat  degraded.  On  average,  these  accuracy  levels  were  ±10  percent  on  CA  and  CN  and 
±4  percent  i  on  Xq,.  There  were  cases  where  these  accuracy  bounds  were  exceeded  at  a  given  «  and 
M.  However,  when  all  «  and  M  cases  were  averaged  for  a  given  configuration,  these  accuracy 
bounds  were  found  to  hold. 

The  total  normal  force  equation12  for  a  wing-body-tail  configuration  at  a  given  AOA,  control 
deflection,  and  Mach  number  is 


C„  =  C„  + 


'N  v'Nb  O^W(B)  '  *VB(W) 


+  Kr 


)  “  +  (|Sv(B)  +  ^B(W))  (^Na) 


W 


[  (^T(B)  +  KB<T))  “  +  f-T(B)  +  kB(T))  5t]  (CNJt  +  CnT(V) 


(1) 


The  first  term  in  Equation  (1)  is  the  normal  force  of  the  body  alone  including  the  linear  and 
nonlinear  components;  the  second  term  is  the  contribution  of  the  wing  (or  canard)  including 
interference  effects  and  control  deflection;  the  third  term  is  the  contribution  of  the  tail  including 
interference  effects  and  control  deflection,  and  the  last  term  is  the  negative  downwash  effect  on  the 
tail  resulting  from  wing-shed  or  body-shed  vortices.  The  uppercase  K  represents  the  interference 
of  the  configuration  with  respect  to  AOA,  and  the  lowercase  k  represents  the  interference  with 
respect  to  control  deflection.  The  subscripts  W(B)  and  T(B)  represent  the  change  (or  interference 
effect)  of  the  wing  and  tail  in  the  presence  of  the  body,  whereas  the  subscripts  B(W)  and  B(T) 
indicate  the  additional  lift  (or  interference  effect)  on  the  body  because  of  the  presence  of  wings  or 
tails.  When  Equation  (1)  was  originally  defined,  it  was  associated  with  the  linear  aerodynamics 
only.12 
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FIGURE  3.  MODELING  OF  NONLINEARITIES  IN  MISSILE  AERODYNAMICS 


The  way  Equation  (1)  is  implemented  in  the  AP93  is  similar,  except  each  of  the  terms  has 
a  linear  and  a  nonlinear  component.1  The  nonlinear  components  of  the  wing  and  tail  lift  and 
interference  factors  are  calculated  based  on  a  local  AOA  of  «  +  6  as  opposed  to  «  or  6  alone.  Also, 
the  derivatives  are  simply  secant  slopes;  i.e.. 


=  ev¬ 


idence,  for  ease  of  implementation  into  an  existing  code,  actual  force  terms  are  computed  and  the 
secant  slopes  computed. 

The  remaining  discussion  in  this  section  will  deal  with  the  modifications  to  each  of  the 
nonlinear  components  of  the  terms  in  Equation  (1)  that  allow  extension  of  this  equation  above 
-  =  30  deg.  Because  of  inaccuracies  in  the  component  data  bases,  the  wing-alone  and  interference 
terms  had  to  be  adjusted  when  the  overall  nonlinear  mathematical  model  was  applied  to  several 
complete  missile  configurations.  For  this  reason,  a  discussion  of  errors  in  the  data  bases  is  included 
later  in  this  section.  Also,  in  the  discussion  of  each  aerodynamic  component,  mention  will  be  made 
when  the  component  data  bases  had  to  be  modified  to  allow  accurate  estimation  of  overall  missile 
configuration  static  aerodynamics. 
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In  summary,  the  overall  analysis  approach  to  the  development  of  a  nonlinear  high  AOA 
aeroprediction  code  is  as  follows: 

a)  Use  linear  theory  (LT)/slender-body  theory  (SBT)/second-order  methods  primarily 
for  low  AOA  («  <  10  deg). 

b)  Use  missile  component  data  bases  to  develop  empirical  estimates  of  component 
aerodynamics. 

c)  Develop  mathematical  models  for  these  empirical,  high  AOA  methods  when  feasible. 

d)  Apply  the  methods  to  overall  missile  configurations  outside  the  data  base  and  adjust 
the  parameters  in  the  mathematical  model  to  try  to  minimize  errors  in  the  data  bases. 


2.1  BODY  ALONE 

The  primary  focus  in  the  body-alone  work  has  been  an  attempt  to  improve  the  modeling  of 
the  nonlinear  normal  force  at  crossflow  Mach  numbers  (Me)  below  0.6,  to  include  compressibility 
effects  in  the  laminar-skin  friction  drag  computation  and  to  improve  upon  the  center  of  pressure 
caused  by  the  nonlinear  aerodynamics.  Each  of  these  improvements  will  be  considered  separately. 

The  nonlinear  contribution  to  the  normal  force  is  generally  expressed  as 


CNnl  =  T1CDc  AP/AREFSitl2K 


(2) 


where  CD^  is  the  crossflow  drag  coefficient;  AP  and  A^p  are  the  body  longitudinal  planform  area 
and  the  reference  area,  respectively;  «  is  the  AOA;  and  rj  is  a  parameter  used  to  compensate  for  the 
fact  that  the  body  is  not  an  infinite  cylinder,  but  has  a  finite  length.  As  explained  in  detail  in  a  study 
by  Ericsson  and  Reding8  and  one  by  Jorgenson,13  CDc  varies  in  a  complex  fashion  for  Mc  <  0.5. 
Below  a  certain  critical  Reynolds  number  (ReCRIX),  the  body  boundary  layer  is  laminar  and  the  flow 
separates  at  about  the  90-  to  100-deg  circumferential  location  (where  $  =  0  deg  is  the  leeward 
plane)  producing  a  large  wake  region  and  a  relatively  constant  value  of  CD  .  At  ReCRrr,  the  separated 
boundary  layer  transitions  to  turbulent  and  reattaches,  remaining  attached  until  approximately  the 
40-deg  circumferential  location  (140  deg  from  the  windward  plane).  The  resulting  smaller  wake 
produces  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  value  of  C,,  As  the  Reynolds  number  increases  further, 
transition  moves  forward  and  the  laminar  separation  bubble  disappears  leading  to  an  eventual 
stabilization  of  CDi_  as  the  turbulent  separation  becomes  fixed  at  about  the  80-deg  location.  At 
crossflow  Mach  numbers  greater  than  0.5,  localized  supersonic  regions  develop  as  the  flow  expands 
around  the  body.  The  shocks  that  are  produced  by  these  supersonic  pockets  are  strong  enough  to 
separate  the  boundary  layer  regardless  of  its  laminar  or  turbulent  state,  and  the  “drag  bucket” 
disappears,  leaving  CDc  virtually  independent  of  the  state  of  the  boundary  layer. 
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As  pointed  out  in  the  Ericsson  and  Reding  study,8  the  observed  value  of  ReCRrr  can  vary 
drastically  from  test  to  test  and  from  one  wind  tunnel  to  another  because  of  a  number  of  factors 
including  tunnel  turbulence,  wall  and  model  roughness,  and  model  vibration.  In  fact,  over  an  order- 
of-magnitude  difference  has  been  found  using  the  same  model  in  different  wind  tunnels. 

The  CDc  model  that  has  been  incorporated  into  AP95  was  developed  primarily  using  the  data 
from  a  NASA  Langley  Research  Center  study9  with  added  input  from  the  Jorgenson  study.13  The 
Langley  body-alone  data  were  obtained  using  a  model  with  a  3.0-cal  tangent  ogive  nose  and  an 
overall  length  of  12.33  cal.  Body  diameter  was  3.0  in.  The  Jorgenson  data  represent  measurements 
on  two  configurations.  One  has  a  2. 5 -cal  ogive  nose  and  a  total  length  of  9.5  cal.  The  other  has  a 
3.5-cal  ogive  nose  and  a  total  length  of  10.5  cal.  The  body  diameter  in  both  cases  is  1.5  in. 
Freestream  Mach  numbers  ranged  from  0.6  to  1 .2  and  AOA  varied  from  5  deg  up  to  60  deg.  Since 
only  total  CN  values  were  given,  CD;  was  extracted  by  first  subtracting  the  linear  component  as 
determined  by  SBT,  for  simplicity.  Equation  (2)  was  then  used  to  compute  CD  ,  with  the  value  of 
r]  coming  from  Jorgenson. 

The  resulting  CD|  values  were  plotted  in  two  different  fashions.  First,  a  plot  showing  their 
relationship  to  Reynolds  number  was  generated.  Instead  of  the  crossflow  Reynolds  number,  an 
effective  value  intended  to  produce  superior  correlation  of  data  was  used.8  This  Reynolds  number 
was  defined  by 


Re 


EFF 


p  \ 

fcos«cot“  +  2sin«\ 

Jl  +  [l+(l/2cot«)2]1/2 

D1 

(  2  j 

[1  +(l/2cot°02],/2 

(3) 


where  ReD  is  the  Reynolds  number  based  on  the  body  diameter.  This  plot  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jorgenson13  data  for  the  2.5-cal  nose  case,  there  is  fairly  good  correlation, 
as  indicated  by  the  superimposed  dashed  curve,  to  a  critical  Reynolds  number  of  approximately 
400,000.  The  degree  of  scatter  present  is  not  unexpected  given  the  conditions  discussed  previously. 
The  lack  of  general  agreement  of  the  one  data  set  could  be  an  extreme  case  of  the  expected  scatter 
or  it  could  be  the  result  of  errors  in  the  CDc  extraction  process.  The  available  information13  was 
sketchy  and  some  assumptions  were  made  which  may  not  have  been  correct.  In  any  event,  the 
ReCRIT  value  of  400,000  is  higher  than  that  indicated  in  Ericsson  and  Reding8  by  a  factor  of  4  and 
about  twice  that  shown  in  Jorgenson.  It  is,  however,  well  within  the  possible  order-of-magnitude 
variation  referenced  previously.  In  addition,  it  is  fairly  close  to  the  theoretical  two-dimensional 
value  of  330,000.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  the  extracted  CD  values  represent  a  reasonable  data 
base  from  which  to  work. 
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FIGURE  4.  CROSSFLOW  DRAG  COEFFICIENT  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  EFFECTIVE  REYNOLDS  NUMBER 


The  second  plot  of  the  extracted  CD  values  shows  their  variation  with  crossflow  Mach 
number  and  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  Note  the  presence  of  a  well-defined  “drag  bucket”  at  the  lower 
crossflow  Mach  numbers.  There  is  little,  if  any,  data  from  the  present  cases  to  define  the  upper 
branch  of  the  CDc  curve  since  it  applies  only  for  subcritical  Reynolds  numbers,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  Langley9  and  Jorgenson13  studies  produced,  for  the  most  part,  supercritical  situations.  The 
upper  branch  of  the  CD[  curve  can  be  drawn  on  the  plot  with  reasonable  certainty  because  it  is 
known  to  be  basically  a  constant  value  of  1.2  for  crossflow  Mach  numbers  below  0.4.  When  plotting 
the  dashed  curve  through  the  data  points,  emphasis  was  given  to  the  Langley  information  since  it 
seemed  to  be  better  organized.  This  resulted  in  a  location  for  the  lower  branch  of  the  curve  that  is 
shifted  slightly  toward  lower  Mc  values,  more  so  than  that  shown  in  Jorgenson,  extending  from 
0.03  <  Me  <  0.4  rather  than  from  0. 1  <  Mc  <  0.5.  In  addition,  the  lowest  Cn  values  are  about  0  55 
as  opposed  to  0.25  in  the  Jorgenson  study.  (Note  that  the  dashed  curve  in  Figure  5  does  not  simply 
represent  a  best  fit  through  the  data  points.  It  has  been  adjusted  to  give  minimum  errors  for  the 
Langley  data  in  the  computational  procedure  described  below.) 

The  methodology  incorporated  into  AP95  for  computing  nonlinear  body-alone  normal  force 
for  Mc  <  0.5  is  based  on  Figure  5.  First  the  flow  is  determined  to  be  subcritical  or  supercritical  by 
computing  the  equivalent  Reynolds  number  using  Equation  (3).  If  this  ReEQ  is  above  a  specified 
critical  value,  ReCR]x,  then  the  lower  branch  of  Figure  5  is  used  to  determine  CD  at  the  given  Mc. 
If  ReEQ  is  below  ReCRrr,  the  upper  branch  of  the  curve  is  used.  As  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  the  final  form  of  the  CD|_  curve  in  Figure  5  was  obtained  by  setting  up  this  procedure  in 
AP95  and  using  it  to  compute  the  normal  force  for  the  Langley9  cases.  The  curve  was  then  adjusted 
to  give  the  best  fit  to  the  data  at  freestream  Mach  numbers  of  0.6,  0.8,  and  1.2.  Above  crossflow 
Mach  numbers  of  0.5,  the  curves  are  basically  unchanged  from  the  AP93  version  of  the  code.  The 
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final  computed  results  along  with  the  experimental  data  are  shown  in  Figure  6A.  The  agreement  is 
good,  with  deviations  being  less  than  10  percent  in  almost  all  instances. 
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FIGURE  5.  VARIATION  OF  CROSSFLOW  DRAG  COEFFICIENT  WITH  CROSSFLOW  MACH  NUMBER 


FIGURE  6A.  COMPUTED  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  VALUES  OF  NORMAL 
FORCE  COEFFICIENT  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA 
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Because  of  the  variation  of  transition-linked  phenomena  with  test  conditions,  ReCRJT  can  be 
adjusted  in  the  AP95  input  file.  Its  default  value  is  the  theoretical  two-dimensional  cylinder  result 
of  330,000.  In  addition,  the  location  of  the  “drag  bucket”  can  be  shifted  horizontally  by  specifying 
a  second  input  parameter.  The  results  of  this  procedure  can  be  seen  in  Figure  6B  where  the  new 
method  is  applied  to  the  body-alone  configuration  which  has  a  2.7-cal  tangent  ogive  nose  and  a  total 
length  of  20.0  cal.14  If  the  baseline  CDc  curve  is  used,  the  results  are  much  too  low,  as  shown  by  the 
dashed  line.  If  the  lower  branch  is  shifted  to  the  right  by  0. 1  on  the  Mc  axis,  the  very  good  results 
shown  by  the  solid  line  are  obtained.  In  this  instance,  the  crossflow  Mach  number  is  apparently  low 
enough  to  stay  on  the  upper  supercritical  branch  of  the  shifted  drag  curve.  The  required  shift  to  a 
higher  Mc  limit  for  subcritical  flow  in  this  instance  could  be  the  result  of  an  exceptionally  smooth 
model  or  a  very  quiet  wind  tunnel  or  a  combination  of  both.  Figure  6B  illustrates  the  extreme 
sensitivity  of  body-alone  normal  force  for  low  Mach  number,  low  crossflow  Mach  number,  and 
different  wind  tunnel  effects. 


-  COMPUTED  (Cdc  SHIFTED  BY  MC  -  0.1) 

—  —  —  COMPUTED  {Cdc  UNSHIFTED) 

O  REFERENCE  14 


FIGURE  6B.  COMPUTED  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  VALUES  OF  NORMAL  FORCE  COEFFICIENT  AS  A 
FUNCTION  OF  AOA  FOR  A  BODY-ALONE  CONFIGURATION  AT  M„=  0.15 


In  all  of  the  above  results,  the  method  of  determining  the  linear  component  of  normal  force 
has  been  modified  from  AP93.  For  AOA  up  to  30  deg,  the  same  procedure  is  used,  but  beyond  that 
point,  the  30-deg  value  is  computed  and  then  forced  to  go  to  zero  at  «  =  90  deg  in  a  linear  fashion 
as  shown  below. 


C 


(Cn,)°c=30° 


« -30° ' 
60°  , 


(4) 
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The  body-alone  center  of  pressure  is  determined  by  summing  the  separately  determined 
linear  and  nonlinear  contributions  to  the  total  moment  and  then  dividing  by  the  combined  normal 
force;  i.e., 


X 


CN ,(XCP)L  ♦  CN  (Xcp)] 


NL 


CP 


+  Cx 


(5) 


For  purposes  of  this  computation,  the  center  of  pressure  for  nonlinear  normal  force  is  assumed  to 
always  lie  at  the  centroid  of  the  body  planform  area.  This  method  was  employed  in  AP93.  At 
supersonic  Mach  numbers,  the  center  of  pressure  of  the  linear  component  of  normal  force  is  also 
determined  as  in  AP93  by  summing  the  individual  local  pressure  contributions  to  the  total  normal 
force  and  moment.  At  subsonic  and  transonic  Mach  numbers,  however,  a  change  has  been  made. 
Rather  than  the  AP93  approach  of  using  SBT  to  determine  the  linear  term  of  the  normal-force  center 
of  pressure  of  the  nose,  an  improved  methodology14  has  been  implemented  as  shown  below. 


(XCP)L 


_1_ 

2 


50(M+ 18)  +  7M  2Cp(5M  -18) 
40(M+18)  +  7M2Cp(4M-3) 


where  the  pressure  coefficient  is  defined  by 


C 


p 


0.083  +  -^^ 

l  M2  ) 


±) 

loj 


1.69 


(6) 


and 

0  =  2tan'1  [1/(2  yd)] 

In  these  equations,  the  length,  CN,  is  the  body  nose  length.  Equation  (6)  determines  the  value  of 
(Xcp)L  for  Mach  numbers  between  0.4  and  1.2.  Below  M  =  0.4,  the  (XCP)L  value  computed  at  Mach 
0.4  is  used. 

The  second  modification  in  the  body-alone  methodology  of  the  AP93  is  in  the  center-of- 
pressure  change  with  AOA.  Two  nonlinear  phenomena  are  present  that  Equation  (5)  does  not  fully 
account  for.  One  phenomenon  is  the  shift  in  center  of  pressure  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  the 
asymmetric  body  vortices  which  typically  occur  above  AOA  =  25  deg  and  below  M^  =  2.0.  This 
phenomenon  appears  to  affect  the  normal  force  only  slightly  but  shifts  the  center  of  pressure 
forward.  The  second  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  transonic  flow  range  where  a  shock  forms  on  the 
body  as  the  flow  approaches  sonic  conditions.  The  center  of  pressure  shift  tends  to  be  forward  from 
this  phenomenon  as  well. 
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To  estimate  the  center  of  pressure  shifts,  two  different  data  bases9,11  were  used  and  were 
nondimensionalized  with  respect  to  body  length.  In  implementing  these  results  into  complete 
missile  configurations,  the  shifts  in  the  transonic  region  were  found  to  be  slightly  too  large  and  were 
somewhat  reduced.  Also,  an  upper  bound  on  maximum  allowable  shift  was  used  based  on  a  15-cal 
body  length.  In  other  words,  if  a  20-cal  body  were  being  considered,  the  maximum  allowable  shift 
in  the  center  of  pressure  is  based  on  a  15-cal  body.  The  final  tabulation  of  shifts  in  the  body-alone 
center  of  pressure  as  a  function  of  AOA  and  Mach  number  is  given  in  Table  1.  Again,  Table  1  is 
in  percent  of  body  length  with  an  upper  body  length  shift  based  on  a  15-cal  body.  Positive  values 
in  the  table  indicate  a  shift  toward  the  body  base,  and  negative  values,  a  shift  toward  the  nose. 

TABLE  1.  SHIFT  IN  BODY-ALONE  CENTER  OF  PRESSURE  AS  A  FUNCTION 
_ OF  MACH  NUMBER  AND  AOA  (AS  A  FRACTION  OF  BODY  LENGTH) _ 


N.  OC 

M 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.000 

-0.025 

-0.040 

-0.040 

-0.030 

-0.010 

0.00 

0.20 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

0.010 

-0.025 

-0.040 

-0.045 

-0.030 

-0.010 

0.00 

0.40 

0.00 

0.03 

0.03 

0.010 

-0.025 

-0.040 

-0.050 

-0.030 

-0.015 

0.00 

0.60 

0.00 

0.03 

0.03 

0.010 

-0.035 

-0.055 

-0.070 

-0.050 

-0.030 

0.00 

0.80 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

-0.015 

-0.050 

-0.070 

-0.070 

-0.050 

-0.015 

0.00 

0.90 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

-0.015 

-0.050 

-0.070 

-0.070 

-0.040 

-0.015 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

-0.015 

-0.040 

-0.040 

-0.040 

-0.030 

-0.005 

0.00 

1.15 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

-0.015 

-0.020 

-0.025 

-0.030 

-0.025 

-0.005 

0.00 

1.30 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

-0.005 

-0.010 

-0.010 

-0.010 

-0.005 

0.000 

0.00 

1.50 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

-0.010 

-0.005 

0.000 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

0.020 

0.015 

0.010 

0.005 

0.000 

0.000 

0.00 

2.50 

0.00 

0.03 

0.03 

0.030 

0.015 

0.010 

0.005 

0.000 

0.000 

0.00 

5.99 

0.00 

0.03 

0.03 

0.030 

0.015 

0.010 

0.005 

0.000 

0.000 

0.00 

>6.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.000 

0.000 

0.00 

In  examining  Table  1,  two  other  points  are  worth  noting.  One  point  is  that  at  low  AOA,  most 
of  the  shifts  are  in  the  positive  direction.  It  is  speculated  that  this  is  because  the  center  of  pressure 
of  the  linear  term  of  normal  force  is  assumed  constant,  whereas  it  probably  moves  rearward  like  the 
nonlinear  component  of  normal  force.  The  second  point  is  that  because  of  different  methods  of 
predicting  pressure  on  the  body  alone,  a  shift  is  required  for  moderate  supersonic  to  low  hypersonic 
Mach  numbers  (M  <  5.99),  but  no  shift  is  required  where  a  different  pressure  prediction  method  for 
hypersonic  Mach  numbers  (M  >  6.0)  is  used. 

The  other  modification  in  the  body-alone  solution  has  to  do  with  adding  compressibility 
effects  into  the  laminar-skin  friction  drag  calculation. 
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The  current  method  used  to  calculate  skin-friction  drag  is  based  on  the  Van  Driest  II  method 
for  the  turbulent  portion  of  the  boundary  layer.  This  method  takes  into  account  compressibility  and 
has  shown  reasonable  levels  of  accuracy.  The  laminar  portion  of  the  flow  is  based  on 
incompressible  flow  over  a  flat  plate.  The  mean  skin-friction  coefficient  is  given  by  the  formula 

„  1-328 


where  Re*,  is  the  Reynolds  number  based  on  the  point  where  transition  occurs.  A  more  accurate 
approach  is  to  take  into  account  compressibility  for  higher-Mach-number,  higher-altitude  flight 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  boundary  layer  is  laminar.  Assuming  a  Prandtl  number  of  1.0,  ratio 
of  specific  heats  of  1.4,  and  exponent  in  the  Sutherland  Viscosity  Law  of  0.8,  an  improved 
formula  can  be  derived  based  on  Schlichting’s  Boundary  Laver  Theory  (page  348,  Figure  1 5.7). 15 
The  mean  skin-friction  coefficient  for  laminar  compressible  boundary  layers  then  becomes 

CF  =  —  [1.328  -0.0236Mm-0.00335MJ  +  0.000349MJ-8.54X10~6Moo4] 

11 


The  skin-friction  drag  is  simply  the  mean  skin-friction  coefficient  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of 
wetted  area  to  reference  area;  i.e., 


=  Cc 


(A 


WETTED 


)« 


+  CE 


(A 


WETTED 


)t 


REF 


REF 


(8) 


Equation  (7)  will  reduce  the  laminar-skin  friction  drag  over  the  incompressible  case.  The  higher 
the  Mach  number,  the  greater  the  reduction. 


2.2  WING  ALONE 

A  brief  summary  of  the  new  wing-alone  methodology4  will  be  presented  here  for 
completeness.  In  essence,  several  alternative  fourth-order  methods  for  computing  wing-alone  lift 
were  investigated.4  The  AP931  methodology  used  a  second-order  method.  However,  above  AOA 
of  25  to  30  deg,  this  second-order  technique  began  to  degrade  in  accuracy,  and  higher  order 
methods  were  required.  The  new  higher  order  method  is  defined  by 

CNW  =  a0  +  ai  °W  +  h.  “W  +  ^  ~W  +  a4  “W  (9) 


where  «w  =  [«  +  6 
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The  constants  a{  in  Equation  (9)  are  defined  by 

a0  =  0  (from  symmetry)  (10a) 

a'  =  (Cn±=0  (from  LT)  (10b) 

A  =  34.044(CnL  =  15o  -  4.824(Cn)oc=35°  +  0.426(CN)_60o  -  6.412a,  (10c) 

a3  =  -88.240(CN)ot=15o  +  23.032(Cn)<x=35o  -  2.322(CN)oc=60°  +  11.464a,  (lOd) 

a4  =  53.219(Cn)k=15o  -  1 7.595(0^  =35o  -  2.661  (CN)oe=60o  -  5.971a,  (lOe) 


The  terms  (CN)„=I5o,  (CNR=35o,  and  (CN)„=60o,  are  defined4  by  tables  of  data  from  several 
sources.6,10  "  Equations  (9)  and  (10)  are  used  for  «w  <  60  deg.  Above  «w  =  60  deg, 
extrapolations  are  used  based  on  the  value  of  (CN)a=60°.  These  extrapolations  are  defined  as 
follows: 

For  M*,  <  1.2,  60°  <  ~w  <  90°, 


—  60 c 


sin«, 


w 


sin60° 


1/3 


(11) 


For  >  2.0,  60°  <  «w  <  90°, 


(CN.) 


sm« 


Nw/ocw  60°  sin60° 


(12) 


For  Mach  numbers  between  the  values  of  1.2  and  2.0,  linear  interpolation  is  used. 

Moore  and  Mclnville4  provide  detailed  comparisons  of  the  new  method  with  data.  The 
new  fourth-order  technique  proved  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  second-order  method  used  in 
AP93  over  the  AOA  range  up  to  30  deg.  Of  greater  importance,  the  fourth-order  technique 
predicted  wing-alone  aerodynamics  to  60  deg  AOA  with  the  same  level  of  accuracy.  On  the 
negative  side,  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence  in  data  for  MK  <  1.2  and  above  AOA  of  30  deg.4 
Hence,  additional  accurate  wind-tunnel  data  could  help  refine  the  tables  used  in  Equations  (9)  and 
(10). 


Several  modifications  were  required  of  the  tables  for  (Cn)k=15o,  (Cn)o<=35o,  and  (CN)„=60o  on 
complete  missile  configurations.4  One  modification  consisted  of  defining  a  wing-alone  data  base 
for  very  low  aspect  ratio  wings  (AR  =  0.1),  since  the  data  bases  that  were  the  sources  of  the 
tables610  "  were  limited  to  AR  =  0.5.  A  second  modification  was  increasing  the  higher  Mach 
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number  wing-alone  data  of  Stallings  and  Lamb10  (the  primary  basis  of  the  Moore  and  Mclnville 
tables)  closer  to  that  of  Nielsen,  Hemsch,  and  Smith  data.6  The  (CN)„=15o  table  was  changed  very 
little,  but  the  (CNL=35=,  and  (C^^o  were  increased  as  much  as  1 5  percent  in  some  cases.  None 
of  the  increases  exceeded  the  Nielsen,  Hemsch,  and  Smith  data  bases.  It  can  only  be  speculated 
that  there  were  sting  interference  effects  in  the  Stallings  and  Lamb10  data  that  caused  it  to  be 
somewhat  low  at  higher  AOA.  The  basis  for  this  speculation  was  that  in  using  the  modified 
tables  on  several  configurations,  consistently  better  results  at  high  AOA  are  obtained.  The  Moore 
and  Mclnville  tables4  were  also  adjusted  at  lower  Mach  numbers  as  well.  Here,  aspect  ratio  one 
data  were  increased  slightly  and  data  for  aspect  ratio  two  and  higher  were  decreased  slightly. 
This  change  was  also  more  consistent  with  the  Nielsen,  Hemsch,  and  Smith  data  base.  The  final 
modified  tables  for  wing-alone  data  used  in  Equation  (10)  are  given  in  Tables  2  through  4.4 


2.3  INTERFERENCE  FACTORS 

Referring  to  Equation  (1),  several  interference  factors  must  be  defined  as  a  function  of 
°s  M,  and  wing  geometry  (as  required).  These  include  KW(B),  KB(W),  kW(B),  kB(W),  and  CN  v  . 
Another  interference  term  (negative  lift  on  body  resulting  from  wing-shed  vortex  )  is  not 
explicitly  shown  in  Equation  (1).  This  term  is  inherently  included  in  the  KBfW.  and  Cv  terms. 
The  KB(W)  term  is  computed  directly  based  on  the  Langley9  wind  tunnel  data  base.  The  Cw 

^T(V) 

term  is  determined  by  empirically  modifying  the  mathematical  model  based  on  available  wind 
tunnel  data  of  configurations  with  two  sets  of  lifting  surfaces.  The  reason  for  this  approach  is 
because  the  CN  term  is  inherently  included  in  the  data  base  measurements  and  cannot  be 
extracted  except  through  an  analytical  approximation.  This  approximation  in  itself  introduces 
errors,  and  the  approach  of  combining  it  with  the  CN  ^  and  KB(W)  terms  was  thought  to  be  better. 
In  the  interference  factor  discussion,  the  wing  is  assumed  to  be  interchangeable  with  the  tail  for 
the  first  four  factors.  The  CN  term  is  actually  a  normal-force  coefficient  component,  but  is 
considered  an  interference  term  since  it  is  strictly  dependent  on  the  vortices  shed  from  a  forward 
lifting  surface.  Before  these  factors  are  considered,  however,  the  data  bases  used  for  the 
nonlinear  interference  factor  derivations,  along  with  their  accuracy,  are  discussed. 


2.3.1  Data  Bases  Used 


Three  primary  data  bases  have  tested  a  body  alone,  and  then  the  body  close  to  a  wing, 
with  separate  measurements  for  the  wing  and  body.  The  largest  and  most  complete  of  these  data 
bases  are  defined  by  the  Langley9  and  Baker11  studies.  The  body  tested  in  the  Langley  study  was 
a  12.33-cal  long  tangent  ogive  cylinder  with  a  3.0-cal  sharp  nose,  whereas  that  in  the  Baker  study 
was  a  10-cal  body  with  a  2.5-cal  nose.  The  wings  tested  include  aspect  ratios  from  0.5  to  4.0 
and  taper  ratios  of  0,  0.5,  and  1.0.  Mach  numbers  included  0.6  to  4.6,  AOA  0  to  40  deg,  and 
roll  angles,  0  to  90  deg.  Not  all  conditions  were  tested  at  the  maximum  AOA  (M  <  1.2,  for 
example). 
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TABLE  2.  VALUES  OF  (C^ 


ASPECT 

TAPER 

MACH  NUMBER 

RATIO 

RATIO 

0 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

2.0 

3.0 

4.5 

>6. 

0.0 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.225 

.22 

.21 

.19 

.17 

.15 

.11 

<0.1 

0.5 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.225 

.22 

.21 

.19 

.17 

.15 

.11 

1.0 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.225 

.22 

.21 

.19 

.17 

.15 

.11 

0.0 

.28 

.29 

.30 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.24 

.175 

.16 

0.5 

0.5 

.39 

.41 

.415 

.42 

.43 

.42 

.39 

.28 

.22 

.20 

1.0 

.34 

.34 

.36 

.40 

.42 

.42 

.40 

.30 

.23 

.22 

0.0 

.43 

.44 

.46 

.49 

.53 

.50 

.43 

.33 

.26 

.23 

1.0 

0.5 

.47 

.50 

.60 

.62 

.625 

.55 

.50 

.39 

.29 

.26 

1.0 

.46 

.48 

.52 

.58 

.60 

.55 

.51 

.39 

.29 

.26 

0.0 

.55 

.59 

.65 

.67 

.68 

.58 

.51 

.36 

.26 

.24 

2.0 

0.5 

.56 

.59 

.66 

.76 

.80 

.66 

.54 

.40 

.31 

.29 

1.0 

.56 

.59 

.66 

.76 

.70 

.62 

.55 

.38 

.29 

.28 

0.0 

.65 

.66 

.71 

.83 

.86 

.73 

.59 

.43 

.30 

.28 

>4.0 

0.5 

.69 

.71 

.75 

.88 

.92 

.75 

.62 

.45 

.34 

.33 

1.0 

.69 

.71 

.75 

.88 

.92 

.75 

.62 

.45 

.34 

.33 
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TABLE  3.  VALUES  OF  (C^ _ 


ASPECT 

TAPER 

MACH  NUMBER 

RATIO 

RATIO 

0 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

2.0 

3.0 

4.5 

>6. 

0.0 

.97 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.97 

.91 

.8 

.74 

.68 

.65 

<0.1 

0.5 

.97 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.97 

.91 

.8 

.74 

.68 

.65 

1.0 

.97 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.97 

.91 

.8 

.74 

.68 

.65 

0.0 

.89 

.91 

.93 

.95 

.98 

.95 

.88 

.78 

.71 

.69 

0.5 

0.5 

1.10 

1.13 

1.16 

1.25 

1.20 

1.09 

1.0 

.84 

.76 

.74 

1.0 

1.06 

1.08 

1.13 

1.16 

1.19 

1.12 

1.03 

.86 

.76 

.74 

0.0 

1.18 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1.18 

1.11 

1.04 

.90 

.80 

.78 

1.0 

0.5 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1.33 

1.40 

1.20 

1.15 

.95 

.82 

.80 

1.0 

1.10 

1.11 

1.16 

1.26 

1.36 

1.20 

1.16 

.95 

.82 

.80 

0.0 

.95 

1.01 

1.13 

1.20 

1.28 

1.20 

1.08 

.93 

.85 

.80 

2.0 

0.5 

1.00 

1.07 

1.18 

1.30 

1.40 

1.32 

1.21 

1.00 

.90 

.87 

1.0 

.98 

1.05 

1.17 

1.27 

1.39 

1.32 

1.21 

1.00 

.90 

.87 

0.0 

.97 

1.05 

1.17 

1.21 

1.34 

1.22 

1.10 

.95 

.86 

.84 

>4.0 

0.5 

1.03 

1.09 

1.22 

1.32 

1.44 

1.35 

1.25 

1.05 

.96 

.94 

1.0 

1.03 

1.09 

1.21 

1.32 

1.44 

1.35 

1.25 

1.05 

.96 

.94 
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TABLE  4.  VALUES  OF  (C^ 


ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

MACH  NUMBER 

0 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

2.2 

3.0 

4.5 

>6. 

<0.5 

0.0 

1.22 

1.23 

1.28 

1.40 

1.48 

1.52 

1.48 

1.4 

1.34 

1.34 

0.5 

1.26 

1.27 

1.30 

1.40 

1.54 

1.64 

1.54 

1.44 

1.39 

1.39 

1.0 

1.26 

1.27 

1.30 

1.40 

1.51 

1.58 

1.54 

1.46 

1.40 

1.40 

1.0 

0.0 

1.44 

1.46 

1.49 

1.53 

1.56 

1.63 

1.58 

1.50 

1.45 

1.44 

0.5 

1.40 

1.42 

1.45 

1.53 

1.58 

1.70 

1.64 

1.54 

1.48 

1.47 

1.0 

1.33 

1.34 

1.35 

1.44 

1.62 

1.72 

1.67 

1.57 

1.50 

1.49 

2.0 

0.0 

1.26 

1.27 

1.34 

1.48 

1.59 

1.74 

1.68 

1.54 

1.48 

1.46 

0.5 

1.30 

1.31 

1.37 

1.48 

1.63 

1.84 

1.80 

1.63 

1.57 

1.56 

1.0 

1.30 

1.31 

1.37 

1.48 

1.63 

1.76 

1.73 

1.64 

1.57 

1.56 

>4.0 

0.0 

1.27 

1.28 

1.37 

1.50 

1.64 

1.80 

1.70 

1.56 

1.50 

1.48 

0.5 

1.31 

1.32 

1.40 

1.52 

1.70 

1.89 

1.82 

1.66 

1.60 

1.59 

1.0 

1.31 

1.32 

1.40 

1.52 

1.70 

1.78 

1.75 

1.66 

1.60 

1.59 

The  third  wing-body  data  base  is  from  a  more  recent  study  by  Meyer,16  and  complements 
the  Langley9  data  base.  Meyer  tested  a  10-cal  long  tangent  ogive  cylinder  with  a  2-cal  nose  and 
three  different  sets  of  fins.  Body-alone,  body  in  proximity  to  the  fins,  and  fins  in  proximity  to 
the  body  measurements  were  made.  Data  were  taken  for  AOA  to  80  deg  for  various  roll 
positions  and  at  M^,  =  0.1.  Since  the  lower  limit  of  the  Langley  data  base  was  only  M  =  0.6  and 
«  =  40  deg,  the  Meyer  data  base  should  provide  insight  into  the  interference  factor  behavior 
above  «  =  40  deg  for  subsonic  speeds,  as  well  as  insight  into  the  previously1  extrapolated  Mach 
number  range  of  M  <  0.6. 

Wing-alone  data  were  obtained  as  already  discussed.  Figures  7  and  8  show  geometrical 
sketches  of  the  configurations  tested  for  wing-alone  and  wing-body  data.9’10'16 
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FIGURE  7 A.  MODELS  USED  IN  LANGLEY9  WING-BODY  TESTS 


TAPER 

RATIO  ASPECT  RATIO 


0.5  1.0  2.0  4.0 


SW  -  36  in.2 
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BEVEL  ANGLE  -30' 


FIGURE  7B.  MODELS  USED  IN  STALLINGS  AND  LAMB10  WING-ALONE  TESTS 
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WING  A  -MID  POSITION 

4.5d 

3.0d 

0.0 

WING  B  -  FORE  POSITION 

2.4d 

3.5d 

0.5d 

WING  B  -  MID  POSITION 

4.5d 

3.5d 

0.5d 

WING  B  -  BACK  POSITION 

6.0d 

3.5d 

0.5d 

WIND  C  -  MID  POSITION 

4.5d 

4.0d 

I.Od 

FIGURE  8.  MODELS  USED  IN  MEYER’S16  WING-BODY  TESTS 
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2.3.2  Accuracy  Analysis 


This  section  attempts  to  put  in  perspective  the  estimates  of  KW(B)  and  KB(W),  which  will 
be  given  later.  Since  three  completely  different  data  sets  are  used  in  the  calculation  process, 
errors  associated  with  each  of  these  data  sets  will  be  discussed  individually  and  then  in 
combination.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  error  analysis  is  based  on  experience  from 
previous  wind  tunnel  tests  and  on  Missile  Aerodynamics  in  general,  because  the  Langley  data9 
is  not  documented;  Stallings  and  Lamb10  measured  pressures,  but  not  forces  and  moments;  and 
Meyer16  gave  errors  for  forces  and  moments,  but  apparently  did  not  correct  for  body-sting 
carryover  effects. 

The  Langley  study  provides  a  comprehensive  wing-body  data  base  measuring  body-alone 
aerodynamics,  and  then  wing-body  and  fin  in  conjunction  with  the  body  aerodynamics,  all 
separately.9  The  sting  balance  will  be  assumed  to  give  normal  force  accuracy  within  0.5  percent 
at  maximum  load,  the  same  as  documented  in  another  test  in  the  same  tunnel.’6  The  Langley 
study  also  kept  r/s  constant  at  a  value  of  0.5  throughout  the  test.9  This  meant  that  the  area  of  the 
fins  changed  significantly  for  aspect  ratio  to  vary.  If  AP  is  the  planform  area  of  the  body  in  the 
crossflow  plane,  the  ratio  of  the  body  planform  area  (AP)  to  the  wing  area  varies  from  4.1  to  32.8 
as  aspect  ratio  increases  from  0.5  to  4.0.  Looked  at  in  another  way,  for  aspect  ratios  of  0.5,  1.0, 
2.0,  and  4.0,  the  wing  planform  is  24,  12,  6,  and  3  percent,  respectively,  of  the  body  planform 
area. 


The  Stallings  and  Lamb  wing-alone  data  base  kept  the  wing  planform  area  constant  and 
varied  aspect  ratio  and  taper  ratio.10  Since  pressures  were  measured  along  the  wing  airfoil 
sections,  and  these  pressures  were  integrated  to  get  forces  and  moments,  the  wings  were  probably 
slightly  thicker  than  normal.  This  extra  thickness  may  cause  a  slightly  lower  value  of  normal 
force  than  in  the  Langley9  data  for  some  configurations.  Also  at  moderate  to  high  AOA,  there 
could  be  some  sting  effects  present.  However,  the  Stallings  and  Lamb  data  base10  was  the  main 
focus  of  the  new  wing-alone  methodology  used  in  this  report.  By  and  large,  the  airfoil 
differences  between  the  tests9,10  will  be  neglected,  except  as  accounted  for  in  Moore  and 
Mclnville.4 

A  summary  of  the  accuracy  assumptions  for  KW(B)  and  KB(W),  from  Langley9  and  Stallings 
and  Lamb10  data,  is  given  in  Figure  9.  Since  C,  and  C.,  were  direct  measurements,  Kw,m  will 
be  a  more  accurately  estimated  parameter  than  KB(W)  .  That  is  because 


K 


W(B) 


Nw©) 


(13) 


On  the  other  hand,  CN  must  be  calculated  by  subtracting  numbers  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  from  other  numbers  that  were  measured  in  different  tests;  i.e., 


AC, 


=  Cx 


(14) 
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1.  ASSUME  STING  BALANCES  GIVE  1/2%  OF  CN  AT  MAXIMUM 
LEVEL 

2.  Cn  AND  CnW(B)  MEASURED  SIMULTANEOUSLY  IN  SAME  TEST 
RUN.  CNb  AND  CNw  MEASURED  IN  DIFFERENT  TEST  OR  RUN 

3.  C]SIB  ( w )  '  KW(B)/  Kb(W)  CALCULATED  BASED  ON 
MEASUREMENTS  FROM  3  SEPARATE  TESTS  OR  W/T  RUNS 

4 .  AW  CONSTANT  IN  CNw 

Ap/Aw  =4.1,  8.3,  16.4,  32.8  FOR  AR  =  0.5,  1.0, 

2.0,  4.0  WING-BODY  MEASUREMENTS 

5.  NEGLECT  AIRFOIL  PROFILE  DIFFERENCES  IN  CNw  AND 

(  b  )  TESTS 

(THIS  MAKES  ACCURACY  A  BEST  CASE  ESTIMATE) 


FIGURE  9.  ACCURACY  ESTIMATION  ASSUMPTIONS  FOR  KW(B)  AND  KB(W) 

As  long  as  there  is  a  significant  magnitude  to  ACN  ,  its  value  can  be  computed  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  This  is  possible  when  Mach  number  is  low  and  the  percent  of  wing 
planform  area  to  body  planform  area  is  fairly  high  (AR  =  0.5,  M  <  2).  However,  as  this  percent 
gets  low  or  Mach  number  gets  high,  ACK  gets  small,  and  the  accuracy  of  KB(W),  which  is 
defined  by 


gets  progressively  worse.  Using  the  assumptions  of  Figure  9,  Figure  10  gives  the  accuracy 
estimates  of  KW(B)  and  KB(W)  using  Langley9  and  Stallings  and  Lamb10  data.  Note  that  a  Mach 
number  limit  has  been  placed  on  KB(W)  at  each  aspect  ratio.  If  Mach  numbers  greater  than  these 
limits  are  chosen,  the  accuracy  is  worse.  As  a  result,  Figure  10  draws  a  couple  of  conclusions 
for  using  the  data910  for  computing  KWfB)  and  KB(W)  and  includes  a  recommendation  for  any  future 
follow-on  tests. 
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FIGURE  10.  ACCURACY  ESTIMATES  FOR  KW(B)  AND  KB(W)  (IN  PERCENT) 
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Based  on  the  Meyer'6  discussion,  two  of  the  possible  error  sources  noted  above  appear  to 
have  been  eliminated.  This  is  because  C.  and  C.,  and  C,  were  all  measured  directly  on 

lNB(W)  ^W(B)  NB  J 

a  wing  that  had  a  fairly  large  planform  area  relative  to  the  body  planform  area.  For  the  wing 
used  in  the  present  analysis,  the  percent  area  ratio  was  about  63,  which  is  2.6  times  as  large  as 
the  largest  percent  area  ratio  (24)  in  the  Langley  data  base.9  ACV  from  the  Meyer  data  is  then 

^BiW)  J 

ACN  =  Cn  “  CN  H6') 

inB(W)  1nB(W)  1>b  V1'j/ 


Because  of  the  large  wing  and  direct  measurements,  KW(B)  and  KBfW)  calculated  from  Meyer’s  data 
is  believed  to  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  best  errors  shown  in  Figure  10.  This  is  fortunate 
for  three  reasons.  First,  Meyer’s  data  is  for  M  =  0.1,  whereas  the  Langley  data  base  had  a  lower 
Mach  number  of  0.6.  Second,  Meyer  used  AOA  to  80  deg,  whereas  in  the  Langley  study,  AOA 
went  only  to  40  deg  (and  only  25  deg  in  some  cases).  Hence,  Meyer’s  data  can  be  used  to  help 
define  the  extension  of  KW(B)  and  KB(W)  past  the  «  =  40  deg  data  limit  of  the  Langley  data. 
Finally,  Meyer’s  data  had  an  r/s  of  0.25,  versus  an  r/s  of  0.5  in  the  Langley  data.  Hence,  some 
assessment  of  the  influence  r/s  has  on  the  nonlinear  term  of  the  interference  factors  may  be  made. 

The  major  sources  of  error  in  computing  the  interference  factors  using  Meyer’s16  data  is 
expected  to  be  the  use  of  different  airfoil  sections  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  Equations 
(13)  and  (15)  (since  the  wing  alone  was  not  tested)  and  the  lack  of  an  accounting  for  body-sting 
interference.  This  latter  problem  is  expected  to  be  primarily  a  problem  in  the  body-alone  forces. 
Since  the  body  measurement  occurs  in  both  terms  of  Equation  (16),  these  errors  will  tend  to 
cancel  in  the  interference  factor  calculations.  However,  the  body-alone  measurements  could  be 
substantially  in  error.17,18 

Keeping  in  mind  the  comments  on  possible  errors  in  the  interference  factor  computations, 
the  next  two  sections  will  discuss  these  interference  factors.  While  no  error  boundaries  are  shown 
on  the  charts  in  these  sections,  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  maximum  error  numbers  of 
Figure  10  and  the  judgement  required  in  formulating  these  curves.  As  more  data  become 
available,  these  figures  and  mathematical  models  for  the  interference  factors  can  be  refined. 


2.3.3  Wing-Body  and  Body- Wing  Interference  Due  to  AOA  Experimental  Results 

A  report  by  Moore,  Hymer,  and  Devan19  gave  the  wing-body  and  body-wing  interference 
factors  using  data  bases6,9,10,11  up  to  AOA  of  30  deg.  The  interference  factors  presented  here  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Moore,  Hymer,  Devan  report,  except  the  wing-alone  data  may  have  been 
modified  slightly  and  all  Langley9  data  available  for  $  =  0  deg  have  been  utilized,  as  opposed 
to  limiting  the  computations  to  «  =  30  deg.  In  addition,  the  Meyer16  data  have  since  become 
available,  allowing  more  definition  of  the  interference  methodology  below  Mm=  0.6.  As  a  result, 
the  earlier  Moore,  Hymer,  et  al.  methodology1,3,19  will  be  modified  to  account  for  these 
differences,  and  an  improved  mathematical  model  will  be  developed  for  KW(B)  and  KB(W). 
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Figure  11  presents  the  results  at  M  =  0.1  from  Meyer.16  Note  that  these  results  are  for 
r/s  =  0.25,  whereas  all  the  results  from  Langley9  are  for  r/s  values  of  0.50.  The  trends  of  both 
KW(B)  and  KB(W)  follow  the  general  model  of  the  AP93.  That  is,  for  KW(B),  the  experimental  values 
are  higher  than  SBT  at  low  AOA  and,  at  some  AOA,  start  decreasing.  The  AOA  where  the  data 
start  decreasing  is  higher  than  that  predicted  with  AP93,  indicating  that  for  low  Mach  numbers, 
the  AP93  model  needs  to  be  refined.  Also,  the  amount  that  KW(B)  exceeds  SBT  is  slightly  higher 
than  predicted  by  the  AP93  model,  again  indicating  refinements.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
minimum  value  of  KW(B)  is  0.92  versus  1.0.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  a  true  value  of  the 
wing-body  interference  lift  at  subsonic  speeds  and  high  «,  or  if  the  wing-alone  lift  curves4  are 
slightly  high  at  this  AOA.  The  representation  of  the  data  assumes  a  value  of  1.0  at  «  =  40  deg 
for  KW(B).  The  KB(W)  data  of  Figure  1 1  also  follow  closely  the  trends  as  predicted  by  the  AP93 
model  for  «  =  30  deg.  Above  30  deg,  KB(W)  decreases  to  a  minimum  value  of  about  half  the  SBT 
value  at  «  =  90  deg. 

Figures  12  through  20  present  the  aspect  ratio  0.5  interference  factor  results  from  Langley 
along  with  SBT  or  LT  and  an  approximate  representation  of  the  data.  The  approximate 
representation  of  the  data  is  used  to  define  the  nonlinear  models  of  the  interference  factors  in 
terms  of  deviation  from  SBT  results.  Also  recall  that  the  AR  =  0.5  results  are  believed  to  be  the 
most  reliable  of  the  Langley  data  base,  according  to  the  accuracy  analysis  in  Figures  9  and  1 0. 
Also  note  that  the  r/s  values  of  these  figures,  along  with  those  for  AR  =  1.0  and  2.0,  is  0.5. 


FIGURE  11.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY- WING  INTERFERENCE  LIFT 


FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (Mco  =  0.1,  r/s  =  0.25) 
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FIGURE  12.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  0.6) 


FIGURE  13.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY- WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  0.8) 
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FIGURE  14.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY- WING  INTERFERENCE 


FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  CM,  =  1 .2) 
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FIGURE  16.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE 


FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  2.0) 


FIGURE  17.  WING-BODY  AND  BOD Y-WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  2.5) 
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FIGURE  18.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY- WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (Mm  =  3.0) 


FIGURE  19.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M^  =  3.5) 
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FIGURE  20.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  4.5) 


Examination  of  the  M  =  0.6  results  of  Figure  12  shows  that  KW(B)  and  KB(W)  follow  the 
general  trends  of  being  respectively  greater  or  lower  than  SBT  at  low  «.  At  some  AOA,  KW(B) 
and  KB(W)  start  decreasing.  Since  there  are  no  data  above  «  =  25  deg,  it  is  assumed  that  KW(B) 
decreases  to  1.0  and  that  KB(W)  decreases  to  50  percent  of  the  SBT  value,  analogous  to  the  data 
of  Figure  11.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  there  appears  to  be  a  taper  ratio  effect  (A)  on  these 
results.  As  is  obvious  from  this  figure,  additional  data  above  «  =  25  deg  would  help  refine  the 
model  used  to  approximate  the  data. 

Figures  13  through  20  present  the  remainder  of  the  Langley  study9  results  at  AR  =  0.5  for 
M«=  0.8,  1.2,  1.5,  2.0,  2.5,  3.5  and  4.5.  Also  shown  with  the  experimental  data  is  the  SBT/LT 
along  with  an  approximation  to  the  data.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  trends  in  both  KW(0)  and 
KB(W)  with  Mach  number.  Examining  KW(B)  first,  note  that  at  low  Mach  number  and  low  «,  KW(B) 
is  greater  than  SBT.  At  some  AOA,  this  value  starts  decreasing  and  is  assumed  to  go  to  1 .0  at 
some  higher  value  of  AOA.  At  high  Mach  number,  the  AOA  where  KW(B)  starts  decreasing  is 
0  deg.  KW(B)  decreases  until  it  reaches  a  minimum,  which  is  sometimes  less  than  one.  In  many 
cases,  KW(B)  will  increase  again  towards  a  value  of  1 .0. 

KB(VV)  near  ~  =  0  is  lower  than  SBT  at  low  M^,  is  higher  than  SBT  at  low  supersonic  Mm 
and  is  lower  than  LT  at  high  M„.  At  low  M*,,  KB(W)  increases  initially  with  increasing  AOA  until 
a  maximum  is  reached.  It  then  decreases  until  a  minimum  value  is  reached,  which  is  50  percent 
or  less  of  the  SBT.  At  high  Mach  number  and  «,  KB(W)  approaches  zero,  similar  to  what 
Newtonian  impact  theory  predicts. 
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Figures  21  through  29  present  the  Langley9  experimental  data  for  the  aspect  ratio  1.0  and 
2.0  cases.  While  some  aspect  ratio  4.0  data  are  available,  none  are  shown  because  of  the  error 
analysis  concerns  of  Figures  9  and  10.  The  same  general  trends  are  found  in  the  AR  =1.0  and 
AR  =  2.0  data  as  described  in  the  AR  =  0.5  data.  However,  there  is  considerably  more  scatter 
in  the  KB(W)  data  at  high  Mach  number,  as  expected  from  Figure  10.  SBT/LT  results,  along  with 
an  approximate  representation  of  the  data,  are  shown  in  the  figures. 


2.3.4  Mathematical  Model  for  KW(B>  and  KP(V,} 


The  mathematical  model  developed  by  Moore,  Hymer,  and  Devan19  for  both  KW(B)  and 
KB(W)  for  up  to  30  deg  appears  to  work  reasonably  well  based  on  many  comparisons  with 
experimental  data  to  date.  The  objective  here  will  be  to  refine  those  models  based  on  a)  Meyer’s 
more  recent  data,16  b)  the  Langley  higher  AOA  data9  not  previously  used  by  Moore,  Hymer,  and 
Devan,19  and  c)  the  modified  wing-alone  data  bases4  included  in  this  report. 


The  model  for  KW(B)  for  «  <  30  deg19  was  based  on  SBT,  as  a  baseline,  and  a  change  from 
SBT  as  a  function  of  AOA,  Mach  number,  and  wing  planform.  This  change  was  based  on 
experimental  data  and  was  defined  in  terms  of  several  parameters;  i.e., 


[4KW(B)]oc=o> 


dK 


W(B) 


Here,  [AKW(B)]ix  =  0  is  the  value  that  the  experimental  KW(B)  exceeds  SBT  at  =  0  deg;  «c  is  the 
AOA  where  the  experimental  value  of  KW(B)  starts  decreasing;  dKW(B/d«  is  the  rate  at  which  KW(B) 
decreases;  and  «D  is  the  AOA  where  an  initial  minimum  is  obtained. 

In  Moore,  Hymer,  and  Devan’s  work,  analytical  equations  were  developed  for  the  four 
parameters  defined  above  based  on  an  average  of  the  data  available.19  This  had  the  advantage 
of  smoothing  out  some  of  the  experimental  variations,  but  had  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  quite 
as  accurate  because  of  the  smoothing  out  of  some  of  the  physics  in  the  data.  When  the  Langley9 
data  for  «  >  30  deg  is  used,  the  approximate  equations  would  need  to  be  modified  and  a  new 
parameter  added.  The  present  approach  will  be  to  use  tables  to  define  the  four  parameters 
mentioned,  along  with  one  other  parameter,  «M.  These  five  parameters  are  shown  in  Figure  30. 
These  parameters,  based  on  Figures  11  through  29,  are  given  in  Tables  5  through  9  as  a  function 
of  aspect  and  taper  ratios,  and  Mach  number.  The  parameter  dKW(B)/dc<  is  replaced  with 
fKw(B)L=oc  in  the  tables  and  the  slope  is  computed.  The  approach  used  here  is  to  linearly 
interpolate  between  these  parameters  for  a  given  value  of  AR,  A,  and  M. 
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FIGURE  2 1 .  WING-BODY  AND  BOD Y- WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  0.6) 


FIGURE  22.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  0.8) 
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FIGURE  23.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY- WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (Mra  =  1 .2) 


FIGURE  24.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =1.5) 
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FIGURE  25.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY- WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M  =  2.0) 


FIGURE  26.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  2.5) 
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FIGURE  27.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY- WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  3.0) 


FIGURE  28.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY- WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M^  =  3.5) 
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FIGURE  29.  WING-BODY  AND  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE 
FACTORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  AOA  (M„  =  4.5) 
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FIGURE  30.  GENERIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  KW(B)  WITH  AOA  ($  =  0° ) 
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TABLE  5.  DATA  FOR  [AKW(B)k_o 
MACH  NUMBER 


ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

a 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5,  1.0 

-.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

.30 

.27 

.23 

.05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0.5 

.54 

.25 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>2.0 

0.5 

0 

.20 

.20 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.5 

0 

.30 

.35 

.42 

.18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

.54 

.29 

.16 

.06 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>2.0 

0 

0 

.20 

.20 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.5 

1.0 

.30 

.27 

.29 

.05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

.54 

.31 

.19 

.06 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>2.0 

1.0 

0 

.20 

.20 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  6.  DATA  FOR  «c 

'deg) 

MACH  NUMBER 

ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

■ 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5,  1.0 

0 

22.0 

22.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

30.0 

17.3 

11.5 

10.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0.5 

30.0 

15.0 

11.0 

10.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>2.0 

0.5 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

15.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.5 

0 

30.0 

12.0 

10.0 

10.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

30.0 

13.0 

10.0 

10.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>2.0 

0 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

15.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.5 

1.0 

30.0 

17.3 

15.0 

10.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

30.0 

15.0 

12.5 

10.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>2.0 

1.0 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

15.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TABLE  7.  DATA  FOR  [KW(B)]^ 


MACH  NUMBER 


ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

■ 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5,  1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.90 

.90 

1.0 

.95 

1.0 

.97 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.95 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

>2.0 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

.95 

.95 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.05 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.0 

1.0 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.95 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

>2.0 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

.95 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

L0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.05 

1.15 

1.13 

1.15 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.95 

.95 

.95 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

>2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.93 

.90 

.95 

1.0 

TABLE  8.  DATA  FOR  «D  (deg) 
MACH  NUMBER 


ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

B 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5,  1.0 

44.0 

40.0 

38.0 

35.0 

30.0 

25.0 

16.3 

15.1 

13.9 

13.1 

12.3 

0.5 

0.5 

50.0 

33.0 

31.4 

27.5 

30.0 

16.8 

17.8  ! 

17.0 

15.0 

15.0 

14.0 

1.0 

0.5 

50.0 

32.5 

39.0 

22.0 

20.0 

22.5 

17.5 

18.0 

10.0 

17.0 

15.0 

>2.0 

0.5 

42.0 

35.0 

35.0 

30.0 

25.0 

16.5 

17.0 

16.0 

10.0 

17.0 

15.0 

0.5 

0 

50.0 

30.0 

30.0 

21.2 

25.0 

15.0 

14.0 

15.0 

15.0 

12.0 

11.5 

1.0 

0 

50.0 

31.0 

39.0 

20.0 

18.0 

21.5 

16.0 

17.0 

11.0 

13.0 

13.0 

>2.0 

0 

42.0 

35.0 

35.0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

17.7 

17.0 

12.0 

12.6 

11.5 

0.5 

1.0 

50.0 

33.0 

34.2 

26.0 

30.0 

14.2 

17.0 

13.4 

11.8 

12.2 

11.5 

1.0 

1.0 

50.0 

33.0 

40.0 

21.0 

20.0 

22.0 

17.0 

16.0 

9.0 

14.0 

12.0 

>2.0 

1.0 

42.0 

35.0 

35.0 

30.0 

25.0 

18.0 

15.0 

m 

12.0 

12.6 

11.5 
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TABLE  9.  DATA  FOR  «M  (deg) 


MACH  NUMBER 

ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

■ 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5,  1.0 

50.0 

45.0 

45.0 

40.0 

44.0 

38.0 

50.0 

46.0 

50.0 

50.0 

46.0 

0.5 

0.5 

50.0 

33.0 

31.4 

40.0 

50.0 

17.0 

40.0 

17.0 

40.0 

15.0 

14.0 

1.0 

0.5 

50.0 

33.0 

39.0 

45.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

36.0 

33.0 

17.0 

17.0 

>2.0 

0.5 

50.0 

43.0 

45.0 

30.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

36.0 

33.0 

17.0 

17.0 

0.5 

0 

50.0 

30.0 

30.0 

40.0 

50.0 

48.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

1.0 

0 

50.0 

31.0 

40.0 

50.0 

42.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

44.0 

40.0 

40.0 

>2.0 

0 

50.0 

43.0 

45.0 

45.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

35.0 

0.5 

1.0 

50.0 

33.0 

34.2 

50.0 

31.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

1.0 

1.0 

50.0 

33.0 

40.0 

50.0 

42.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

44.0 

40.0 

40.0 

>2.0 

1.0 

50.0 

43.0 

45.0 

45.0 

25.0 

18.0 

15.0 

36.0 

33.0 

37.0 

30.0 

The  mathematical  model  for  KW(B)  is  then: 
For  «  <  «c 

^ W(B ) =  t' ^ W(B)  ^SBT  +  [  A  K  W(b  )]  «  =  Q 


For  o<c  <  «  <  ctD 


^W(B)  t^W(B)]sBT+  |[^^W(B)]“- 0  + 

(  ’  oc  » 

l  doc  J,v  c) 

(18) 


For  «D  <  «  <  ocM, 


K  -  1  - 

IVW(B)  1 

V 


(19) 


For  «  >  «M, 


^W(B)  1 


(20) 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  nonlinear  term  of  Equations  (17)  through  (19)  does  not  contain 
the  r/s  factor  that  was  used  in  AP93.  This  was  done  to  eliminate  this  assumption  from  the 
mathematical  model.  Hence,  the  parameters  of  Tables  5  through  9  may  be  slightly  different  than 
they  would  be  if  this  term  were  included.  Also,  comparing  the  absolute  values  of  [KVV(Bl]ot=K 
from  Figures  1 1  through  29  with  Table  7  shows  the  figure  values  to  be  lower  than  Table  7  values 
in  many  cases.  This  may  be  partly  because  of  the  r/s  not  being  included,  but  may  also  be  the 
result  of  errors  in  the  data  bases.  In  other  words.  Tables  5  through  9.  like  Tables  2  through  4, 
have  been  adjusted  somewhat  based  on  complete  missile  configuration  comparisons. 


Turning  now  to  the  model  for  KB(W),  recall  that  this  model  was  defined19  by 

KBm,  =  [KB,„,nT  *  H|[AKb™,].=0  * 


(21) 


with  constraints  0  <  KB(W)  <  2.0.  The  terms  [  AKBfW)]o<=0  and  dKB(W)/d«  of  Equation  (21)  were 
defined  in  tables  as  functions  of  M*,,  AR,  and  X.  Of  course  this  model  was  for  «  <  30  deg. 
Based  on  Figures  1 1  through  29,  a  more  refined  and  complicated  model  is  developed  to  allow 
«  up  to  90  deg  for  AOA.  Figure  31  is  a  qualitative  way  to  represent  KB(W)  as  a  function  of  «  that 
will  cover  all  conditions  presented  in  Figures  1 1  through  29.  Unfortunately,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  31,  three  additional  parameters  are  required  to  define  KB(W).  The  two  that  were  the  same 
as  presented  in  the  Moore,  Hymer,  and  Devan  work19  were  modified  to  account  for  the  more 
recent  Meyer16  data.  Two  of  the  new  parameters  were  defined  as  tables  and  only  one  was  defined 
in  an  equation  form. 


^(W)  =  1kB(W)1lT  +  f(lAKB(W)Ia=0  .“1.  «2  ■  -[Kb(W)ImIn) 

CRT  act 


FIGURE  3 1 .  GENERIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  KB(W)  WITH  AOA  (4>  =  0° ) 
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Definitions  of  the  parameters  in  Figure  31  are  given  as  follows: 


[^B(W)]oc=0 


^^B(W) 

d“ 


[K-b(W)]min 
The  specific 


difference  between  SBT/LT  and  average  of  experimental  data  at  «  =  0 

dK_ 

AOA  where  first  slope  — B(W)  changes  sign 

change  in  KB(W)  as  a  function  of  between  «  =  0  and 
(If  «  =  =  0,  this  parameter  is  zero.) 

Computed  from  value  of  KB(W)  at  «  =  and  «  =  0. 

AOA  where  KB(W)  reaches  its  final  value 

minimum  value  of  KB(W)  as  a  percent  of  SBT  or  LT  at  «  =  «2 

mathematical  model  for  KB(W)  is  given  by  Equations  (22)  through  (24). 


For  «  < 


K, 


B(W) 


[K 


B(W) 


,]  LT 
SBT 


dK, 


B(W) 


(22) 


For  <  oc  <  oc2j 


^B(W)  1^'B(W)]«  =  °'|  + 


.  oc  —  oc 

V  2  1/ 


(23) 


For  «  > 


K 


B(W) 


[^B(W)]mIN 


(24) 


Equations  (22)  through  (24)  also  have  the  constraint  that  KB(W)  <  2.0,  analogous  to  SBT.  As  with 
the  KW(B)  term,  these  equations  have  eliminated  the  assumption  of  linear  variations  with  r/s. 
Tables  10  through  13  define  the  parameters  [AKB(W)]„=0,  «„  dKB(W)/d°s  and  «2.  The  term 
[KB(w)]min  is  shown  in  Figure  32.  This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  the  combination  of  Figures  1 1 
through  29  and  comparisons  with  complete  missile  configurations.  As  seen  in  Figure  32,  the 
decrease  of  KB(W)  to  zero  does  not  occur  nearly  as  fast  in  terms  of  Mach  number  as  implied  from 
Figures  1 1  through  29.  This  is  assumed  to  be  entirely  because  of  the  lack  of  accurate  data  at 
high  Mach  number  and  AOA  for  the  ACN  component  of  force.  Linear  interpolation  also  is 
used  for  KB{W)  for  values  of  Mm  AR,  and  A  between  any  of  those  presented  in  the  Tables  1 0 
through  13. 
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TABLE  10.  DATA  FOR 

L  B(VV)Lc=0 


MACH  NUMBER 


ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

■ 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5,  1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  , 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.0 

-.28 

-.15 

.16 

.10 

-.02 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.0 

-.20 

-.20 

.15 

.20 

.05 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

>2.0 

0.5 

0.0 

-.20 

-.07 

.17 

.18 

.10 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

-.33 

-.30 

.28 

.20 

.10 

.08 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0 

0.0 

-.24 

-.25 

.13 

.28 

.05 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

>2.0 

0 

0.0 

-.20 

-.07 

.17 

0.0 

.05 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.0 

-.28 

-.15 

.25 

0.0 

.10 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.0 

-.20 

-.20 

.22 

.10 

.05 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

>2.0 

1.0 

0.0 

-.20 

-.07 

.17 

.20 

.10 

.15 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

TABLE  11.  DATA  FOR  dKB(w/d«  (per  deg) 


MACH  NUMBER 


ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

— -  -■ 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

H 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5, 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-.007 

-.014 

-.015 

-.016 

-.020 

0.5 

0.5 

.006 

.023 

.023 

-.009 

-.012 

-.010 

-.015 

-.014 

-.015 

-.016 

-.020 

1.0 

0.5 

.006 

.012 

.011 

-.003 

-.003 

-.005 

-.006 

-.008 

-.010 

-.012 

-.015 

>2.0 

0.5 

0.0 

.012 

.011 

0.0 

0.0 

-.001 

-.012 

-.014 

-.015 

-.016 

-.020 

0.5 

0 

.006 

.043 

.058 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-.004 

-.014 

-.015 

-.016 

-.020 

1.0 

0 

.006 

.020 

.0225 

-.003 

-.003 

-.005 

-.006 

-.008 

-.010 

-.012 

-.015 

>2.0 

0 

0.0 

.012 

.011 

0.0 

0.0 

-.002 

-.012 

-.014 

-.015 

-.016 

-.020 

0.5 

1.0 

.006 

.038 

.033 

-.013 

-.012 

-.010 

-.015 

-.014 

-.015 

-.016 

-.020 

1.0 

1.0 

.006 

.007 

.005 

-.003 

-.010 

-.010 

-.015 

-.016 

-.016 

-.016 

-.018 

>2.0 

1.0 

0.0 

.012 

.011 

0.0 

-.002 

-.007 

-.012 

-.014 

-.015 

-.016 

-.020 
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TABLE  12.  DATA  FOR  <*,  (deg) 
MACH  NUMBER 


ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

m 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5,  1.0 

30.0 

21.1 

16.5 

45.0 

37.0 

33.3 

23.3 

20.5 

20.5 

20.0 

20.0 

0.5 

0.5 

30.0 

22.2 

16.7 

62.0 

43.0 

40.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

20.0 

20.0 

1.0 

0.5 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

70.0 

30.0 

25.0 

28.6 

23.0 

20.4 

26.0 

26.0 

>2.0 

0.5 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

40.0 

66.0 

58.0 

30.0 

24.0 

20.4 

26.0 

26.0 

0.5 

0 

30.0 

24.2 

17.2 

25.0 

25.0 

20.0 

20.0 

10.0 

27.0 

20.0 

20.0 

1.0 

0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

70.0 

61.0 

18.0 

27.0 

18.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

>2.0 

0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

40.0 

48.5 

49.0 

30.0 

32.0 

30.0 

26.0 

26.0 

0.5 

1.0 

30.0 

17.0 

15.5 

48.5 

43.0 

40.0 

25.0 

26.5 

21.6 

20.0 

20.0 

1.0 

1.0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

70.0 

54.0 

22.0 

29.5 

23.5 

18.0 

22.0 

22.0 

>2.0 

1.0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

40.0 

48.0 

47.0 

32.0 

26.0 

20.0 

26.0 

26.0 

TABLE  13.  DATA  FOR  ~2  (deg) 
MACH  NUMBER 


ASPECT 

RATIO 

TAPER 

RATIO 

<0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

■ 

>5.0 

<0.25 

0,  0.5,  1.0 

90.0 

80.0 

65.0 

63.4 

45.0 

43.3 

42.5 

31.5 

m 

40.0 

40.0 

0.5 

0.5 

90.0 

80.0 

65.0 

62.0 

43.0 

41.0 

42.5 

25.0 

42.0 

40.0 

40.0 

1.0 

0.5 

90.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

65.0 

46.0 

40.0 

36.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

>2.0 

0.5 

90.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

90.0 

90.0 

42.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

0.5 

0 

90.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

49.0 

47.8 

42.5 

43.0 

26.5 

40.0 

40.0 

1.0 

0 

90.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

59.0 

46.0 

40.0 

40.0 

34.0 

40.0 

40.0 

>2.0 

0 

90.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

90.0 

90.0 

41.0 

35.0 

40.0 

43.0 

43.0 

0.5 

1.0 

90.0 

80.0 

53.2 

48.7 

43.0 

41.0 

42.5 

26.5 

43.5 

40.0 

40.0 

1.0 

1.0 

90.0 

80.0 

74.0 

72.0 

55.0 

46.0 

40.0 

32.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

>2.0 

1.0 

90.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

90.0 

90.0 

45.0 

30.0 

40.0 

43.0 

43.0 
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[kB(W)1mIN  =  05 


FIGURE  32.  MINIMUM  VALUE  OF  BODY-WING  INTERFERENCE  FACTOR  AT  HIGH  AOA 

In  examining  the  nonlinear  models  for  KW(B)  and  KB(W),  it  is  instructive  to  try  to  correlate 
the  mathematical  models  with  the  physics  of  the  flow.  The  wing-body  interference  factor  is 
somewhat  easier  to  understand  than  the  body-wing  interference.  The  wing-body  experimental 
data  show  that  at  low  Mach  number,  SBT  slightly  underpredicts  the  experimental  data.  As  AOA 
is  increased,  KW(B)  starts  decreasing  and  in  some  cases  decreases  below  its  wing-alone  value.  As 
AOA  increases,  KW(B)  approaches  its  wing-alone  value.  As  Mach  number  increases,  the  positive 
interference  lift  on  the  wing,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  body,  is  lost  faster  and  faster  as  AOA 
increases.  That  is,  the  wing-alone  solution  is  recovered  much  faster  at  high  Mach  number,  as 
AOA  increases,  than  at  low  Mach  number.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  Newtonian 
Impact  mechanism  where,  at  high  Mach  number,  the  momentum  of  the  air  particle  is  lost  almost 
entirely  upon  direct  impact  on  a  surface,  as  opposed  to  wrapping  around  the  surface  and  carrying 
some  of  the  momentum  with  it,  as  at  low  Mach  numbers. 

The  KB(W)  model  contains  body  vortex  effects,  nose-  and  wing-to-wing  shock  effects,  as 
well  as  the  usual  added  dynamic  pressure  of  the  body  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  wing.  While 
some  of  the  trends  in  Tables  10  through  13  and  Figure  32  can  be  rationalized,  others  cannot, 
except  in  light  of  these  combination  effects.  The  stronger  variations  in  Tables  10  through  13  than 
in  Tables  5  through  9  are  caused  in  part  by  trying  to  approximately  model  all  three  of  these 
phenomena  simultaneously.  The  alternative  is  to  try  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  body  vortices 
and  nose-  and  wing-shock  interactions  and  subtract  them.  This  process  not  only  complicates  the 
methodology,  but  adds  additional  inherent  errors  because  these  effects  cannot  be  easily  and 
accurately  estimated.  The  present  approach  neglects  some  of  the  scale  effects  caused  by  the 
position  of  the  wing  on  the  body.  However,  this  error  is  probably  smaller  than  approximating 
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analytically  the  other  effects,  subtracting  them,  and  then  adding  them  again  for  a  different 
geometrical  configuration. 

In  general,  KB(W)  actually  increases  with  AOA  at  low  Mach  numbers  to  a  certain  point, 
where  it  starts  decreasing  analogous  to  KW(B).  However,  a  certain  amount  of  lift  or  force 
enhancement  is  gained  all  the  way  to  «  =  90  deg  for  low  Mach  numbers  as  shown  in  Figure  11. 
This  phenomenon  is  assumed  to  occur  all  the  way  to  M  =  6.0  based  on  extrapolated  data  from 
the  point  where  experimental  data  end,  which  is  AOA  of  25  to  40  deg  depending  on  Mach 
number,  to  «  =  90  deg  shown  in  Figures  12  through  29  and  represented  in  Figure  32  as 

[K-B(W)]mIN‘ 

Additional  higher  AOA  data  above  «  =  40  deg  is  needed  for  both  KW(B)  and  KB(W)  to 
modify  the  assumed  extrapolations  of  the  models  for  KW(B)  and  KB(W)  at  high  AOA.  However, 
until  additional  data  are  available,  the  approximate  nonlinear  models  for  KW(B)  and  KB(W)  can  be 
used  to  estimate  aerodynamics  for  engineering  use.  This  statement  will  be  validated  for  a  limited 
set  of  flight  conditions  in  a  later  section. 


2.3.5  Interference  Factor  Due  to  Control  Deflection  and  Wing-Tail  Interference 

The  AP93  developed  a  nonlinear  model  for  the  interference  factor  resulting  from  control 
deflection  (kW(B))  and  the  wing-tail  interference  (CN  )  simultaneously,  from  data  available  on 
wing-body-tail  configurations. 1  This  approach  was  taken  because  many  of  the  wings  deflected 
in  the  Langley  data  base9  were  quite  small.  This  made  it  difficult  to  get  accurate  data  to 
differentiate  the  effects  of  control  deflection  from  AOA.  As  a  result,  AOA  nonlinear  interference 
factors  were  defined  based  on  the  Langley  data  base,  and  the  nonlinear  model  for  control 
deflection  and  wing-tail  interference  was  defined  based  on  SBT  and  data  different  from  the 
Langley  study. 

The  AP93  method  will  also  be  used  here,  except  some  refinements  will  be  made  in  the 
equations  based  on  the  extension  of  the  methodology  past  30  deg  AOA.1  The  refinements  are 
primarily  slight  adjustments  to  several  of  the  constants,  primarily  at  high  AOA  and  Mach  number, 
where  upper  limits  are  required  on  the  methodology.  The  model  for  kW(B)  and  CN  is  defined 
by  Equations  (25)  and  (26). 

^w(B)  "  f-i(M)[kW(B)]SBT  +  C2(|«w|,  M)  (25) 


C 


(CNJw  (^'noc)t  ^w(B)s*n“  +  Fk-W(B)s’n^w]  i  (sT  rT)  Aw 
2II(AR)T(fw-rw)  A^ 


(26) 


where  F  =  C3(M,  |«w|). 
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Equations  (25)  and  (26)  are  identical  to  those  used  in  AP93.  The  difference  in  AP93  and 
AP95  is  in  the  constants  (C„  C2,  and  C3)  used  to  define  the  nonlinearities  of  the  equations.  These 
modified  constants  are  included  in  Figure  33.  Note  that  the  kB(W)  term  is  still  computed  with  SBT 
only.  Because  of  the  way  the  method  is  derived,  separating  the  nonlinearity  in  kB(W)  from  that 
in  kW(B)  is  not  possible.  Hence,  all  the  nonlinearity  and  errors  associated  with  the  use  of  SBT  to 
predict  kW(B)  and  kB(W)  are  attributed  to  the  kW(B)  term. 


2.3.6  Treatment  of  Linear  Aerodynamics  at  High  AOA 

Most  nonlinear  aerodynamics  methods  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections  are  based  on 
the  combination  of  a  linear  and  a  nonlinear  term.  In  the  AP93,  the  linear  term  was  assumed  to 
vary  linearly  with  AOA  up  to  the  maximum  AOA  of  30  deg  or  in  some  cases  a  lower  AOA.  As 
to  how  to  treat  the  linear  terms  above  AOA  of  30  deg,  each  term  is  treated  differently  and  careful 
judgment  is  required  for  the  decision  process  because  of  lack  of  data.  The  terms  considered  are 
base  axial  force,  skin-friction  axial  force,  wave-drag  axial  force,  normal  force  coefficient 
derivative  of  the  body  alone,  and  center  of  pressure  of  the  body  alone.  The  linear  term  of  the 
wing  alone  is  automatically  incorporated  into  the  new  fourth-order  method  discussed  previously. 

Figure  34  presents  a  summary  of  how  each  of  the  terms  in  question  is  treated.  As  seen 
in  the  figure,  most  of  the  terms  are  assumed  to  vary  linearly  between  their  value  at  AOA  of 
30  deg,  and  zero  at  AOA  of  90  deg.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  center-of-pressure  treatment  of 
the  body  alone.  Several  factors  were  considered  including  aerodynamic  nonlinearities,  in  addition 
to  the  change  in  the  center  of  pressure  caused  by  the  assumption  of  a  constant  center  of  pressure 
for  the  linear  term  of  normal  force.  All  these  effects  are  combined  in  Table  1. 


2.4  NONLINEARITIES  NOT  MODELED  COMPLETELY 

Several  aerodynamic  nonlinearities  are  either  not  modeled  or  modeled  only  partially. 
These  include  asymmetrically  shed  body  vortices  (which  can  be  important  primarily  for  M  <  2.0 
and  «  >  25  deg),  internal  shock  interactions,  and  cross  coupling  of  the  aerodynamics  resulting 
from  roll.  Each  of  these  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

The  physical  mechanism  that  causes  asymmetric  body  vortices  is  still  not  completely 
understood  even  after  many  years  of  research.  The  general  consensus  of  the  research  appears  to 
be  that  the  asymmetric  shedding  arises  from  one  or  more  of  the  following:  nonuniform  surface 
roughness,  nosetip  geometry,  or  body  motion.8  The  magnitude  of  the  side  force  generated  as  a 
result  of  asymmetric  vortex  shedding  is  Reynolds-number  dependent,  with  both  the  maximum  and 
minimum  occurring  in  the  critical  Reynolds-number  range.  The  critical  Reynolds  number  can 
vary  considerably  from  wind  tunnel  to  wind  tunnel.  As  a  result  of  these  unknowns  and  the 
inability  to  predict  the  direction  of  the  side  force,  no  attempt  is  made  to  model  the  out-of-plane 
side  force. 
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MACH 

NONLINEAR  MODEL 

M  <0.8 

If  bwl  —  4.0  >kW(B)  =  1.4[kW(B)]SB 

If  bwl  >  24.0— kW(B)  =  1.4[0.000794|«w|2  -  0.0933|«J  +  2.71] 

F  =  1.1 

M  =  1.1 

If  bwl  —  1^-0  >kW(B)  =  L3[kW(B)]SB 

If  bwl  >  15.0— kW(B)  =  1.3[0.00087|«w|2  -  0.0825|-w|  +  1.98] 

F  =  1.1 

M  =  1.5 

If  bwl  —  1 0.0  *-kW(B)  —  l-0[kWfBJSB 

If  bwl  >  1 0.0  >kW(B)  -  l-0[kw(B)]SB  —  0.005[|txw|  -  10.0] 

If  |«w|  <20.0— F  =  0.8 

If  bwl  >  20.0— F  =  0.8  +  0.10[|«w|  -  20.0] 

M  =  2.0 

If  bwl  —  10.0— >kW(B)  =  0.9[kW(B)]SB 

If  bwl  >  10-0  >kW(B)  =  0.9[kW(B)]SB  —  0.003 [| ccw|  —  10.0] 

If  bwl  <  20.0—  F  =  0.8 

If  bwl  >  20.0— F  =  0.8  +  0.17[|°v|  -  20.0] 

M  =  2.3 

If  bwl  —  40.0— kW(B)  =  0.9[kW(BJSB 

If  bwl  >  40.0  ^k^)  =  0.9[kW(BJSB  +  0.005[|kw|  —  40.0] 

If  bwl  s  30.0— F  =  0.9 

If  bwl  >  30.0— F  =  0.9  +  0.15[KI  -  30.0] 

M  =  2.87 

If  bwl  —  40.0  ^k^j  =  0.9[kW(BJSB 

If  bwl  >  40.0  ►k^j  =  0.9[kw(BJSB  +  0.005 [| °cw[  —  40.0] 

If  bwl  <30.0— F  =0.9 

If  |«wj  >  30.0— F  =  0.9  +  0.17[|ocw|  -  30.0] 

M  =  3.95 

If  bwl  —  20.0  —  0.8[kW(BJSB 

If  bwl  >  20.0  >kW(B)  =  0.8[kW(BJSB  +  0.007[KI  —  20.0] 

If  bwl  -  30.0— F  =  0.9 

If  K|  >  30.0— F  =  0.9  +  0.2[KI  -  30.0] 

M  >  4.6 

If  bwl  —  20.0  *kW(B)  —  0.75[kWfBJSB 

If  l“wl  >  20.0— kW(B)  =  0.75[kW(BJSB  +  0.0I3[bwl  _  20.0] 

If  bwl  <35.0— F  =  0.9 

If  bwl  >  35.0— F  =  0.9  +  0.2[KI  -  35.0] 

Where  °%  <*  +  «  and  kBfW)  [kB(w>]sB 

FIGURE  33.  NONLINEAR  WING-BODY  INTERFERENCE 
MODEL  FOR  CONTROL  DEFLECTION 
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FIGURE  34.  LINEARIZED  AERO  TREATMENT  AS  «  INCREASES 
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The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  asymmetric  vortices  for  missiles  that  need  to  fly  at  high 
AOA  at  M  <  2  is  to  use  nose  strakes  with  a  slightly  blunt  nose.  The  strakes  will  force  the 
vortices  to  be  symmetric,  and  the  side  force  is  then  approximately  zero. 

The  Langley  data  base9  also  showed  the  normal  force  to  vary  by  as  much  as  10  percent 
as  a  function  of  roll  position  when  «  >  25  deg  and  M  <  1.2.  In  the  AP93  development,  the 
experimental  data  were  averaged  over  roll  so  that  no  roll  dependence  was  shown.  This  in  itself 
introduced  some  error  in  comparing  the  data  to  theory.  However,  this  level  of  accuracy  is 
believed  acceptable  for  a  semiempirical  aeroprediction  code.  A  key  in  developing  an  engineering 
aeroprediction  code,  however,  is  understanding  the  physics  and  being  able  to  mathematically 
model  the  physics.  As  concerns  asymmetric  vortex  shedding,  neither  of  these  prerequisites  is  at 
a  level  that  is  satisfactory  for  an  engineering  code.  Only  the  maximum  absolute  value  of  the  side 
force  can  be  satisfactorily  modeled. 

The  asymmetric  shedding  of  vortices  also  causes  the  center  of  pressure  of  the  body  to  shift 
toward  the  nose.  This  movement  is  partially  accounted  for  in  Table  1  based  on  the  Baker  data 
base.11 


The  second  nonlinearity  that  is  only  partially  modeled  is  internal  shock  interactions. 
Internal  shock  interactions  can  come  from  the  wing  or  tail  shock  intersecting  the  bow  shock,  a 
wing  shock  intersecting  another  wing,  or  a  wing  shock  intersecting  the  tail.  Figure  35  illustrates 
some  of  these  shock  interactions.  The  data  base  used  primarily  in  the  present  analysis  had  only 
one  set  of  lifting  surfaces  present  and  these  were  located  in  the  mid  to  aft  part  of  the  body.9 
Hence,  wing-to-tail  shocks  are  not  modeled.  Also  the  bow  shock  intersecting  the  wing  shock  is 
at  best  only  partially  modeled.  This  second  nonlinearity,  unlike  the  asymmetric  vortex,  is  better 
understood  physically  and  mathematically.  However,  additional  work  remains  to  adequately 
model  these  shock  interactions  that  tend  to  occur  primarily  for  M  >  2  and  >  30  deg. 

Another  nonlinearity  not  modeled  is  the  out-of-plane  aerodynamics.  These  aerodynamics 
are  intentionally  not  modeled  for  the  following  two  reasons.  First,  a  primary  use  of  out-of-plane 
aerodynamics  is  to  conduct  six-degree-of-freedom  trajectory  analysis.  In  most  cases,  for  this 
detailed  trajectory  analysis,  the  accuracy  provided  by  semiempirical  aerodynamic  prediction  codes 
is  unacceptable,  and  more  accurate  wind  tunnel  data  or  numerical  codes  are  required.  Second, 
many  out-of-plane  effects  (such  as  induced  roll,  for  example)  can  be  fairly  small,  and  accurate 
data  sets  or  acceptable  sets  of  numerical  computations  are  needed.  Once  again,  the  small  size  of 
many  control  fins  in  the  Langley  data  base9  makes  this  difficult. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  physics  of  the  out-of-plane  aerodynamics  (with  the  exception  of 
the  asymmetric  vortices)  are  well  understood.  With  adequate  data  or  computations,  an  accurate 
out-of-plane  aerodynamics  semiempirical  model  may  be  possible.  The  only  semiempirical 
method  at  present  that  attempts  to  calculate  out-of-plane  aerodynamics  is  the  so-called  equivalent 
AOA  approach.20 
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A  final  nonlinearity  modeled  only  in  the  approximate  sense  is  in  the  transonic  flow  region. 
Here,  the  mathematical  model  is  nonlinear  at  small  AOA  and  as  a  result,  increases  the 
computational  difficulty  in  getting  solutions.  The  approach  here  is  to  use  more  sophisticated 
numerical  codes  to  estimate  aerodynamics  as  a  function  of  geometric  and  freestream  parameters, 
and  then  use  table  look-up  procedures  to  estimate  aerodynamics  on  a  configuration  other  than 
those  computed.  Table  1  includes  body-alone  center-of-pressure  shifts  that  are  also  partly  a  result 
of  this  nonlinearity. 


3.0  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Results  of  the  new  methodology  extended  to  AOA  greater  than  30  deg  will  be  presented  both 
within  and  outside  the  data  base  used  to  define  the  nonlinear  terms  associated  with  the  normal  force 
coefficient  and  interference  lift  terms  of  Equation  (1). 

The  first  criterion  of  accuracy  must  be  in  how  well  the  new  methodology  duplicates 
aerodynamics  within  the  data  bases  used  in  the  definition  of  the  nonlinear  terms.  The  second 
criterion  is  to  determine  if  the  new  methodology  is  robust  in  the  parametric  definition  of  the 
nonlinear  quantities  so  it  will  predict  aerodynamics  within  the  desired  accuracy  bounds  outside  the 
data  base.  These  accuracy  bounds  are  ±10  percent  on  average  values  of  axial  and  normal  force 
coefficient  and  ±4  percent  of  the  body  length  on  center  of  pressure.  “Average  values”  means  that 
each  force  and  center-of-pressure  prediction  is  compared  to  the  measured  value  at  a  number  of  Mach 
numbers  and  AOA.  These  errors  are  then  averaged  over  enough  points  to  get  a  good  statistical 
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average.  In  general,  at  least  six  data  points  (a  data  point  is  one  AOA  and  one  Mach  number)  should 
be  used.  The  more  data  points  used,  the  greater  the  confidence  that  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy 
predictions. 


3.1  CONFIGURATIONS  WITHIN  THE  DATA  BASE 

The  primary7  data  bases  used  in  the  definition  of  the  nonlinear  quantities  of  Equation  (1) 
are  the  Langley9  and  the  Stallings  and  Lamb,10  with  other  data  bases6111316'21  playing  a  less 
significant  role.  The  primary  data  bases  are  the  most  important  to  duplicate.  The  results  of  the 
AP95  methodology  compared  to  the  AP81,  AP93,  and  Langley  experimental  data  are  shown  in 
Figure  36.  These  results  are  for  AOA  of  10,  15,  20,  25,  and  30  deg  at  Mach  numbers  0.6,  0.8, 
1.2,  1.5.,  2.0,  2.5,  3.0,  3.5,  and  4.5,  and  for  wing  planforms  AR  =  0.5,  A  =  0,  0.5,  1.0;  AR  =  1.0, 
X  =  0.5;  AR  =  2.0,  X  =  0,  0.5,  1.0;  and  AR  =  4.0,  X  =  0.5.  Not  all  data  were  available  at  each 
AOA,  so  a  total  of  309  cases  are  available  (numbers  without  parentheses  in  Figure  36). 
Comparisons  have  been  previously  made  with  the  AP93  and  AP81  for  these  same  AOA,  so  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  AP95  improvements  can  be  made  with  the  AP93  and  AP81 
methodology.  Also  note  that  5-deg  AOA  was  excluded  from  the  comparison  because  much  of 
the  data  deviated  slightly  from  going  through  CN  =  0  at  =  0.  Rather  than  going  through  a  shift 
in  data  for  several  hundred  cases,  the  error  was  smaller  for  AOA  of  1 0  deg  and  greater  than  at 
AOA  of  5  deg  and  smaller.  The  small  AOA  data  were,  therefore,  not  used.  Even  so,  the  data 
have  some  small  errors  that  were  not  corrected. 


COMPARISON  WITH  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 
INSIDE  DATA  BASE 


DATA  BASE  PARAMETERS 

0.6  <  Moo  <  4.6 
0.25  <  AR  <  4 
0  <  X  <  1.0 
r/s  =  0.5 


BODY:  12.33  CALIBER  OGIVE  CYLINDER 

3  CALIBER  TAN  OGIVE  NOSE 

COMPUTATIONAL  RESULTS  FOR  309  (403)  BODY-TAIL  CASES 
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FIGURE  36.  COMPARISON  WITH  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  INSIDE  DATA  BASE 


As  seen  in  Figure  36,  AP95  decreases  the  average  normal  force  error  for  «  <  30  by  almost 
30  percent  (4.0  percent  versus  5.6  percent)  and  decreases  the  maximum  normal  force  error  by 
over  40  percent  (11.8  percent  versus  20  percent).  The  average  center-of-pressure  errors  are 
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reduced  by  about  17  percent  (0.010?  versus  0.012?),  with  the  maximum  error  reduced  by  almost 
23  percent  (0.041?  versus  0.053?).  Furthermore,  when  the  higher  AOA  of  35  deg  and  40  deg  are 
considered,  yielding  403  versus  309  cases,  the  average  and  maximum  normal-force  and  center-of- 
pressure  errors  are  about  the  same  as  for  the  «  <  30  deg  cases. 

The  configuration  of  Figure  816  was  considered  for  the  wing  B  in  the  mid-position  for  AOA 
up  to  80  deg  and  at  M  =  0.1.  On  average,  the  normal  force  and  center-of-pressure  errors  were 
similar  to  those  in  Figure  36.  More  specifically,  the  configuration  shown  in  Figure  8  was  considered 
at  M  =  0. 1  only,  but  for  AOA  from  0  to  80  deg.  Averaging  the  errors  in  normal  force  coefficient  and 
center  of  pressure  every  10  deg  in  AOA  gave  an  average  error  count  of  less  than  8  percent  and 
4  percent,  respectively,  for  CN  and  XCP/D.  These  errors  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  for  the 
Langley9  and  Stallings  and  Lamb10  data  bases,  but  the  errors  for  those  data  bases  were  averaged  to 
40-deg  AOA  only,  whereas  the  errors  for  the  Figure  8  data  base  were  averaged  to  80-deg  AOA.  The 
results  of  Figure  36  and  the  other  configuration  within  the  data  base  are  encouraging.  Most  of  the 
decrease  in  prediction  error  of  the  AP95  over  the  AP93  is  the  result  of  the  new  wing-alone  model, 
the  improved  wing-body  and  body- wing  interference  models,  and  the  addition  of  Reynolds  number 
as  a  parameter  to  the  body-alone  cross-flow  drag  coefficient  determination.  The  average  errors  of 
the  normal-force  coefficient  and  center-of-pressure  predictions  on  configurations  within  the  data 
base  were  significantly  less  than  the  maximum  tolerance  of  ±10  percent  on  CN  and  ±4  percent  ?  on 
center  of  pressure. 


3.2  CONFIGURATIONS  OUTSIDE  THE  DATA  BASE 

Several  configurations  have  been  selected  for  comparisons  of  predicted  static  aerodynamics 
with  experimental  data.  The  first  of  these  configurations  is  shown  in  Figure  37A.  This 
configuration  is  a  body-alone  wind  tunnel  model  tested  in  the  transonic  and  supersonic  tunnels  at 
Arnold  Engineering  and  Development  Center  (AEDC)  in  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  The  configuration 
was  tested  without  a  transition  trip,  at  Reynolds  numbers  varying  from  1.8  X  106/ft  to  5.3  X  106/ft, 
and  at  Mach  numbers  0.6  to  4.0  and  AOA  from  -6  to  14  deg.  Interest  here  will  focus  on  the  zero 
AOA  axial  force  comparison  with  various  nose  bluntness  ratios.  Only  forebody  axial  force  (wave 
plus  skin  friction)  will  be  plotted  since  only  this  was  given  in  the  related  report  by  Butler,  Sears,  and 
Pallas.22 
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FIGURE  37A.  BUTLER,  SEARS,  AND  PALLAS22  WIND  TUNNEL  MODEL  TESTED 
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Figures  37B  and  37C  give  CA  as  a  function  of  M„  for  the  present  theory  and  experiment  for 
2-  and  3 -cal  tangent  ogive  noses,  respectively,  with  various  nose  bluntness  ratios.  Only  the 
supersonic  results  were  given,  and  as  seen  in  the  figures,  the  present  methodology  gives  very  good 
predictions  of  forebody  axial  force  for  all  nose  bluntness  ratios  at  all  Mach  numbers  shown.  This 
good  agreement  with  experiment  is  attributed  primarily  to  the  second-order-accurate  methods 
developed  for  calculating  wave  drag  on  blunt  nose  bodies  of  revelation.1 

Figure  38 A  shows  a  second  case  considered.  This  case  has  the  same  body  (12. 3 3 -cal  tangent 
ogive  cylinder  with  a  3-cal  nose)  as  that  tested  at  Langley.9  However,  dorsals  of  aspect  ratio  0. 1  and 
tail  surfaces  of  aspect  ratio  2.0  have  been  added.  Mach  numbers  considered  are  4.5  and  10.0.  This 
case  was  originally  defined19  to  allow  computations  to  be  performed  with  a  full  Euler  solver23  at  high 
Mach  number,  since  wind-tunnel  data  above  Mach  4.6  appeared  to  be  lacking.  Figure  38B  shows 
the  comparison  of  the  ZEUS23  computations  for  normal  force  and  center  of  pressure  with  the  AP93 
and  AP95  results  for  the  body-tail  configuration.  The  AP95  results  for  normal  force  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  AP93  at  M  =  10.0,  but  quite  similar  at  M  =  4.5.  Center  of  pressure  results  show  the 
AP95  giving  slight  improvement  over  the  AP93.  This  slightly  high  prediction  is  due  to  the  fact  the 
wing-alone  data  base  was  modified  slightly  from  the  tables  in  Moore  and  Mclnville.4  The  good 
agreement  for  CN  and  Xq,  with  the  ZEUS  computations  at  M  =  10  is  particularly  encouraging,  as  this 
Mach  number  is  far  outside  the  data  base  upon  which  the  theory  was  based.  This  means  the 
extrapolations  and  assumptions  made  in  this  Mach  number  region  are  at  least  reasonable. 

Figure  38C  shows  the  same  comparisons  as  Figure  38B  except  for  the  dorsal-body-tail 
configuration.  Results  of  AP95  comparisons  to  the  ZEUS  code  and  AP93  for  the  full  configuration 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  body-tail  case.  In  general,  for  the  AOA  range  of  0  to  30  deg,  the  AP95 
gives  slightly  improved  results  over  the  AP93  for  the  configuration  of  Figure  38A. 

The  next  case  considered  is  a  wing-body-tail  configuration  tested  by  Jorgenson. 13  This  case 
was  also  considered  for  AP95,1  but  only  up  to  30-deg  AOA  since  that  was  the  limit  of  that 
technology.  The  configuration  is  shown  in  Figure  3 9 A.  Note  the  very  large  wing  surfaces  and 
aspect  ratios.  These  are  much  larger  than  most  missile  configurations  would  have  and  are  quite 
similar  to  an  aircraft.  Figure  39B  gives  the  normal-force  coefficient  comparison  of  AP95  with 
experiment  for  the  wing-body  case  at  Mach  numbers  06.,  0.9,  1.5  and  2.0.  The  AP93  results  are  also 
shown  to  AOA  of  30  deg. 

In  general,  the  AP95  gives  quite  acceptable  results  for  an  engineering  code  for  this 
configuration  compared  to  data  at  all  the  Mach  numbers  considered.  There  is  an  apparent  slight 
discontinuity  in  the  slope  of  the  CN  versus  «  curve  at  «  =35  deg  AOA.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  at  subsonic  Mach  numbers,  the  wing  basically  stalls  around  AOA  of  25  to  40  deg.  The  wing- 
alone  method  of  the  AP95  blends  this  discontinuous  behavior  out,  and  the  fourth-order  method  for 
the  wing  tends  to  show  a  discontinuous  slope  of  the  CN  curve  at  low  Mach  number.  If  the 
configuration  of  Figure  39A  were  body-dominated,  this  behavior  would  not  be  as  obvious,  but  since 
it  is  wing-dominated,  the  wing  behavior  is  more  prevalent. 

Figure  39C  gives  the  AP95  CN  and  XCP  results  at  M  =  0.6  and  2.0  for  the  full  wing-body-tail 
configuration  of  Figure  39A. 
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FIGURE  37C.  VARIATION  OF  FOREBODY  AXIAL  FORCE  COEFFICIENT  WITH  MACH 
NUMBER  FOR  VARIOUS  NOSES  ON  10-CAL  AFTERBODY  (RN/ft  1 .8  X  106,  fN  =  4  cal) 
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FIGURE  3  8 A.  BODY-DORSAL-TAIL  CONFIGURATION 
USED  FOR  COMPARING  ZEUS,  AP95,  AND  AP93  COMPUTATIONS 
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FIGURE  38B.  NORMAL  FORCE  COEFFICIENT  AND  CENTER  OF  PRESSURE 
COMPARISONS  OF  THREE  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  FOR  BODY-TAIL  OF  FIGURE  38A 
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PARAMETERS 


(AR)j  =  3.64  Ay  =  .29  d  =  2.6in. 

(AR)w  =  2.81  XT  =  .28 


FIGURE  39A.  WING-BODY  AND  WING-BODY-TAIL  CONFIGURATIONS 
USED  FOR  COMPARING  AP95  TO  EXPERIMENT  AND  AP93 
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FIGURE  39C.  NORMAL  FORCE  COEFFICIENT  AND  CENTER 
OF  PRESSURE  COMPARISONS  FOR  CONFIGURATION  OF  FIGURE  39A 
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The  AP95  results  are  within  the  ±10  percent  error  goal  for  CN,  on  average,  as  well  as  the 
±4  percent  i  goal  for  XcP,  all  the  way  to  60-deg  AOA  at  M  =  0.6.  For  M  =  2.0,  experimental  data 
were  only  given  to  about  40-deg  AO  A. 13 

The  next  three  cases  are  low  Mach  number  cases  tested  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in 
Monterey.  The  first  case  is  a  canard-controlled  configuration  with  aspect  ratio  1.59  canard  and  0.9 
tail  surfaces  (see  Figure  40 A). 24  The  body  is  22.6  cal  in  length.  Data  are  available  for  M  =  0.2  up 
to  45-deg  AOA  and  for  control  deflections  of  the  canards  of  -20  deg,  0  deg  and  +20  deg.  Axial 
force,  normal  force  and  pitching  moment  coefficients  are  shown  in  Figure  40B,  for  6  =  -20  deg; 
Figure  40C,  for  6  =  0  deg;  and  Figure  40D  for  6  =  +20  deg.  Leading  edge  up  is  a  positive  control 
deflection.  Shown  on  the  figures  are  experimental  data,24  the  AP95,  and  Missile  DATCOM7  results. 
The  comparison  of  the  AP95  with  the  data  is  quite  encouraging  for  all  three  of  the  aerodynamic 
coefficients  at  all  AOA.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  CN  and  CM  data  for  6  =  0  do  not  go  through 
0  at  «  =  0  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  try  to  correct  the  data.  Also,  the  sting  balance  was  chosen 
based  on  normal  force  loads,  and  the  authors24  point  out  that  the  axial  force  loads  could  have 
substantial  error  as  a  result  of  this  decision.  DATCOM  also  gives  reasonable  agreement  with 
experiment  to  AOA  of  about  30  deg  for  both  CA  and  CN,  but  appears  to  have  more  difficulty  with 
pitching  moments.7 

The  second  low  Mach  number  case  is  shown  in  Figure  41  A,  and  the  experimental  results  are 
documentated  in  a  report  by  Smith,  Salazar,  Hebbar,  and  Platzer.25  This  configuration  is  17.5  cal 
in  length  with  a  1.88-cal  tangent  ogive  nose.  It  has  aspect  ratio  1.38  wings  located  near  the  center 
of  the  missile  and  aspect  ratio  1.56  tail  surfaces  located  flush  with  the  base. 

Figure  4 IB  presents  the  AP95  results  for  axial  force,  normal  force  and  pitching  moment 
coefficients  compared  to  experiment  and  Missile  DATCOM7  where  Missile  DATCOM  calculations 
were  available  from  the  Smith,  Salazar,  Hebbar,  and  Platzer  work.25  Results  are  shown  for  6  =  0 
in  all  the  figures,  except  for  the  one  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  Figure  4  IB,  where  pitching 
moments  are  given  for  control  deflections  of  ±30  deg.  The  tail  surface  is  deflected  here.  Again, 
acceptable  agreement  of  the  AP95  is  obtained  with  the  data  for  all  the  aerodynamic  coefficients. 
Missile  DATCOM7  deviates  substantially  from  the  data  above  AOA  of  20  to  25  deg. 

The  third  of  the  low  Mach  number  cases  is  shown  in  Figure  42,  and  the  test  data  were  given 
in  a  report  by  Howard  and  Dunn.26  This  configuration  has  dorsals  that  have  an  aspect  ratio  of  0. 12 
and  tail  surfaces  that  have  an  aspect  ratio  of  4.0.  The  exact  configuration  illustrated  at  the  top  of 
Figure  42  is  not  within  the  allowable  constraints  for  fin  planform  required  by  the  AP95.  Therefore, 
a  modified  version  of  the  fin  planforms  is  required,  one  that  meets  the  constraints  of  the  AP95.  This 
configuration  is  shown  in  the  middle  of  Figure  42.  Note  that  the  parameters  that  were  held  constant 
for  the  fin  planforms  were  area,  aspect  ratio,  span,  taper  ratio,  leading-edge  sweep  angle  and  location 
of  the  geometric  centroid  of  the  planform  area.  The  Howard  and  Dunn26  work  only  gave  normal 
force  as  a  function  of  AOA  along  with  results  from  Missile  DATCOM.7  The  AP95  results  are  also 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  Figure  42.  Quite  acceptable  agreement  is  obtained  with  the  AP95  compared 
to  experiment,  even  at  high  AOA.  The  AP95  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  data  suggest.  However, 
part  of  this  underprediction  is  suspected  to  be  the  tendency  of  a  base-mounted  sting  to  give  iarger- 
than-true  normal  forces  at  subsonic  Mach  numbers.17,18  In  making  this  statement,  sting  interference 
effects  were  assumed  to  be  unaccounted  for. 
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NOTE:  ALL  DIMENSIONS  IN  INCHES,  FULL  SCALE 
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FIGURE  40A.  CANARD-CONTROLLED  MISSILE  CONFIGURATION24 
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FIGURE  40B.  COMPARISON  OF  AXIAL,  NORMAL  AND  PITCHING  MOMENT  COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN  EXPERIMENT,  MISSILE  DATCOM  AND  AP95  FOR  FIGURE  40A  CONFIGURATION  (S  =  -20° ) 
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FIGURE  40C.  COMPARISON  OF  AXIAL,  NORMAL  AND  PITCHING  MOMENT  COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN  EXPERIMENT,  MISSILE  DATCOM  AND  AP95  FOR  FIGURE  40A  CONFIGURATION  (6=0°) 
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FIGURE  40D.  COMPARISON  OF  AXIAL,  NORMAL  AND  PITCHING  MOMENT  COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN  EXPERIMENT,  MISSILE  DATCOM  AND  AP95  FOR  FIGURE  40A  CONFIGURATION  (6  =  +20° ) 
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MODIFIED  CONFIGURATION  USED  IN  AEROPREDICTION  COMPUTATIONS 


PARAMETERSFOR  BOTH  MODELS 


(ARfr  =  4.0 
(AR)d  =  .12 


bt  =  3.76in.  XT=-16 

bo  =  1.32in.  Xq  =  .77 


{Ale)t  =  24°  AT=3.54in.2 
(Au)o  =  60#  AD=14.2in.2 


FIGURE  42.  NORMAL  FORCE  COEFFICIENT 
COMPARISONS  OF  HOWARD  AND  DUNN26  CONFIGURATION 
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The  final  validation  case  considered  is  a  version  of  the  SEASPARROW  missile  that  has  an 
extensive  supersonic  wind  tunnel  data  base  including  AO  A  to  70  deg  at  some  Mach  numbers,  and 
with  control  deflections  to  ±20  deg.  The  first  data  base  includes  AOA  to  70  deg  at  Mach  numbers 
of  2.3  and  4.6  only.27  This  configuration  was  tested  with  wiring  tunnels  on  the  exterior  of  the 
missile,  which  contributed  somewhat  to  the  aerodynamics.  The  other  data  base  is  more  extensive 
in  Mach  number  in  that  Mach  numbers  of  1.5,  2.0,  2.35,  2.87,  3.95  and  4.63  were  tested,  but  AOA 
was  limited  to  45  deg.28  In  the  comparisons  that  will  be  shown,  the  data  at  M  =  2.3  and  2.35  and  at 
M  =  4.6,  with  and  without  wiring  tunnels,  will  be  shown  on  the  same  figures. 

Figure  43A  shows  the  external  view  of  the  configuration  tested  without  the  wiring  tunnels.28 
The  configuration  is  18  cal  in  length  with  a  2.25-caI  tangent  ogive  nose.  It  has  wings  with  aspect 
ratio  of  2.8  and  tail  surfaces  of  aspect  ratio  2.6.  The  wings  are  used  for  control,  and  the  pitching 
moments  are  referenced  to  a  point  8.66  cal  from  the  nose  tip.  Figures  43B  through  43E  present 
comparisons  of  CN  and  CM  from  the  AP95  with  experiment  and  the  AP93  at  M„  =1.5,  2.0,  2.87,  and 
3.95,  for  control  deflections  of  0  and  10  or  20  deg  depending  on  the  availability  of  data.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  experimental  data  were  on  the  configuration  without  wiring  tunnels  and  were 
available  only  up  to  45  deg  AOA.  Examining  the  figures  shows  that  the  AP95  gives  quite  good 
results  for  CN  at  all  «  and  6 .  CM  is  also  predicted  adequately  at  all  «  for  Mra  =  1.5,  2.0  and  2.87. 
However,  at  M^  =  3.95,  nonlinearities  associated  with  internal  shock  interactions  of  the  bow  and 
wing  shocks  and  wing-to-tail  shocks  become  important  above  AOA  of  30  deg,  and  the  predicted 
pitching  moments  deviate  from  the  data  by  an  increasing  amount.  This  deviation  occurs  because 
the  nonlinearity  has  been  unaccounted  for  in  a  complete  sense  in  the  theoretical  development  of  the 
AP95. 


Figures  43F  and  43G  present  the  CN  and  CM  comparisons  of  the  AP95  with  all  data  available 
at  M  =  2.3,  2.35  and  4.6.  The  data  that  extends  to  AOA  =  70  deg  has  wiring  tunnels  present  whereas 
the  data  without  wiring  tunnels  only  goes  to  45  deg  AOA.  Note  again  that  good  agreement  between 
the  AP95  and  data  is  obtained  for  all  values  of  «  and  6 . 

Pitching  moments  are  also  predicted  fairly  well  at  M  =  2.3  for  all  «,  because  the  internal 
shock  interactions  are  not  as  severe.  However,  at  Mach  4.6,  the  internal  shock  interactions  are  very 
severe  and  the  AP95  does  not  predict  the  nonlinearities  that  occur  between  AOA  of  30  and  60  deg. 
However,  pitching  moments  are  predicted  quite  well  for  AOA  less  than  30  deg  and  greater  than 
60  deg. 


In  trying  to  understand  the  phenomena  occurring  in  Figures  43  E  and  43  G,  work  by  Agnone, 
Zakkay,  and  Tory  was  examined.29  This  work  involved  wind  tunnel  tests  conducted  at  Mach  number 
2.7  on  a  wing-body  configuration  similar  to  the  configuration  in  43  A  without  the  tail  surfaces.  Body 
and  wing  pressure  measurements,  oil  flow  measurements  and  schlieren  photographs  were  taken. 
The  data  showed  that,  even  at  a  moderate  supersonic  Mach  number  of  2.7,  the  bow  shock  intersected 
the  wing  in  the  windward  plane  around  AOA  =  30  deg.  When  this  occurred,  a  trailing  shock  was 
created  behind  the  wing.  Of  course  if  a  tail  surface  were  present,  this  trailing  shock  would  have  the 
potential  to  interact  with  the  tail  surface.  As  Mach  number  increases,  this  trailing  shock  increases 
in  strength,  causing  a  much  stronger  impact  on  the  tail  surface.  Since  the  tail  surface  is  over  7  cal 
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FIGURE  43C.  STATIC  AERODYNAMIC  COEFFICIENT 
COMPARISONS  FOR  FIGURE  43A  CONFIGURATION  (M„  =  2.0) 


Delta=0 


FIGURE  43D.  STATIC  AERODYNAMIC  COEFFICIENT 
COMPARISONS  FOR  FIGURE  43  A  CONFIGURATION  (Mm  =  2.87) 
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FIGURE  43E.  STATIC  AERODYNAMIC  COEFFICIENT 
COMPARISONS  FOR  FIGURE  43A  CONFIGURATION  (M,  =  3.95) 
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from  the  moment  center,  a  small  change  in  tail  normal  force  has  a  much  larger  impact  on  the 
pitching  moment.  The  other  physical  phenomenon  indicated  was  a  fairly  strong  change  in  the 
pressure  distribution  of  the  carryover  lift  on  the  body.29  Most  likely,  the  center  of  pressure  of 
this  carryover  lift  also  is  affected,  which  also  will  change  the  pitching  moment. 

In  summary,  based  on  the  validations  conducted  to  date  of  the  AP95  with  experimental 
data  and  many  missile  configurations,  it  appears  that  an  average  accuracy  goal  of  ±10  percent  on 
CA  and  CN  and  ±4  percent  l  for  center  of  pressure  has  been  met,  except  at  high  Mach  number  and 
high  AOA  on  configurations  with  two  sets  of  lifting  surfaces.  “Average  accuracy”  means  average 
errors  compared  to  data  for  several  AOA  and  Mach  numbers  on  a  given  configuration. 


4.0  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  technology  has  been  developed  to  extend  the  1993  version  of  the  aeroprediction  code 
(AP  93)  to  AOA  above  30  deg.  To  accomplish  this  task,  several  data  bases  were  used  to  estimate 
nonlinearities  of  the  wing,  body,  and  individual  interference  aerodynamic  components  separately. 
Extrapolations  and  engineering  judgement  were  used  where  data  were  limited  or  not  available. 
These  new  empirical  estimates  were  combined  with  linearized  and  slender  body  theories  to  form 
estimates  of  aerodynamics  for  axisymmetric  solid  rocket  configurations  at  all  AOA  and  Mach 
numbers  that  missiles  fly. 

The  new  semiempirical  model  was  then  applied  to  several  missile  configurations  outside 
the  data  base.  Many  of  the  component  data  bases  had  to  be  modified,  presumably  to  correct  out 
component  measurement  errors,  to  allow  best  estimate  of  aerodynamics  and  a  near  optimum 
semiempirical  model  for  high  AOA.  Additional  refinements  could  possibly  improve  the  overall 
results  even  more. 

New  or  improved  technology  developed  includes  a)  extension  of  the  wing-body  and  body¬ 
wing  interference  factor  methodology  above  AOA  =  30  deg  for  both  zero  and  nonzero  control 
deflections  and  b)  refinements  in  body -alone  center-of-pressure  shift  to  account  for  transonic  and 
asymmetric  body-shed  vortices. 

Comparison  of  the  AP95  methodology  with  data  on  many  missile  configurations  showed 
(1)  the  AP95  to  be  slightly  superior  to  the  AP93  in  estimating  static  aerodynamics  over  the  AOA 
range  of  0  to  30  deg,  and  (2)  the  goals  of  ±10  percent  on  CA  and  CN  and  ±4  percent  5  for  XCP 
were  met,  on  average,  for  AOA  above  30  deg  as  well.  The  code  is  still  limited  to  the  <t>  =  0  deg 
or  plus-  fin  roll  orientation.  Plans  are  to  make  the  code  applicable  to  the  <I>  =  45  deg  (or  cross) 
fin  roll  orientation  in  the  future. 

While  the  AP95  has  extended  the  state-of-the-art  of  semiempirical  aeroprediction  codes 
to  AOA  past  30  deg  with  good  accuracy  levels,  many  extrapolations  of  data  were  required.  To 
improve  upon  the  model  and  eliminate  these  extrapolations,  additional  component  buildup  data 
is  required  at  AOA  greater  than  30  deg.  These  data  should  be  obtained  with  fins  mounted  in  the 
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middle  of  the  missile  configuration  and  with  fin-to-body  planform  areas  of  at  least  25  percent. 
Preferably,  measurements  of  the  wing  in  presence  of  the  body  and  body  in  presence  of  the  wing 
could  be  made  simultaneously  so  as  to  avoid  the  error  in  KB(w)  caused  by  subtraction  of  two 
numbers  of  the  same  magnitude. 

To  compute  nonlinearities  from  internal  shock  interactions  between  two  sets  of  lifting 
surfaces,  a  full  Navier  Stokes  code  may  be  appropriate  to  help  define  the  shift  in  center  of 
pressure  on  individual  configuration  force  components,  which  occur  as  a  result  of  these  shock 
interactions  at  high  AOA  and  Mach  number. 
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6.0  SYMBOLS  AND  DEFINITIONS 
AOA  Angle  of  Attack 

APC  Aeroprediction  Code 
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AP81 

AP93 

AP95 

AR 

LT 

NASA/LRC 
NSWCDD 
SB,  SBT 
a 

a2i  a3>  a4 

Ap 

Aref 

Aw,  Sw 

A\VETTED 

b 

CA 

c  c  c 

A  ^  A  »  '—'A 
n  B  rtF 

C0c 

CFC’  CFt 

Qm 

CN 


Aeroprediction  1981 
Aeroprediction  1993 
Aeroprediction  1995 
Aspect  Ratio  =  b2/Aw 
Linear  Theory 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration/Langley  Research  Center 
Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center,  Dahlgren  Division 
Slender  Body,  Slender-body  Theory 
Speed  of  Sound  (ft/sec) 

Constants  used  in  nonlinear  wing-alone  model 

Planform  area  of  the  body  or  wing  in  the  crossflow  plane  (ft2) 

Reference  area  (maximum  cross-sectional  area  of  body,  if  a  body  is  present, 
or  planform  area  of  wing,  if  wing  alone)(ft2) 

Planform  area  of  wing  in  crossflow  plane  (ft2) 

Area  of  body  or  wing  which  flow  touches 

Wing  span  (not  including  body)(ft) 

Axial  force  coefficient 

Base,  skin-friction,  and  wave  components,  respectively,  of  axial  force 
coefficient 

Crossflow  drag  coefficient 

Laminar  and  turbulent  skin  friction  coefficients  respectively 

Pitching  moment  coefficient  (based  on  reference  area  and  body  diameter,  if 
body  present,  or  mean  aerodynamic  chord,  if  wing  alone) 

Normal  force  coefficient 
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C  C 

lNB<W)  inB(T) 


Fj  C„  C2,  C3 


Normal  force  coefficient  of  body  alone 

Negative  afterbody  normal-force  coefficient  due  to  canard  or  wing-shed 
vortices 

Normal-force  coefficient  on  body  in  presence  of  wing  or  tail 
Additional  normal-force  coefficient  on  body  due  to  presence  of  the  wing 
Linear  component  of  normal-force  coefficient 
Loss  of  normal  force  on  wing  or  body  in  transonic  flow 
Nonlinear  component  of  normal-force  coefficient 

Negative  normal-force  coefficient  component  on  tail  due  to  wing  or  canard- 
shed  vortex 

Normal  force  coefficient  of  wing  alone 
Normal-force  coefficient  of  wing  in  presence  of  body 
Normal-force  coefficient  derivative 
Pressure  coefficient  ■■■■  ■  p°° 

i/2p~v! 

Root  chord  (ft)  V 
Tip  chord  (ft) 

Caliber(s)  (one  body  diameter) 

Body  diameter  (ft) 

Reference  body  diameter  (ft) 

Rate  at  which  KW(B)  decreases 
Degree(s) 

Dimensionless  empirical  factors  used  in  nonlinear  models  of  kW{B)  and  CN, 
to  approximate  effects  due  to  high  AOA  or  control  deflection. 

Lateral  location  of  wing  or  tail  vortex  (measured  in  feet  from  body  center  line) 

Tail  interference  factor 
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Kb(W)>  KB(T) 

^B(W);  ^B(T) 

[^B(W)]mIN 
^W(B)i  KT(B) 

^W(B)5  kT(B) 

[AKW(B)]„=o 

and 

[AKB(W)]„=0 

a 

nN 

M 

Me 

P 

r 

rN 

rw,  rT  - 

Re 

ReCRir 

ReD 

ReEFp 

s 


Ratio  of  additional  body  normal-force  coefficient  in  presence  of  wing,  or  tail 
to  wing,  or  tail  alone  normal-force  coefficient  at  6  =  0  deg 

Ratio  of  additional  body  normal-force  coefficient  due  to  presence  of  wing  or 
tail  at  a  control  deflection  to  that  of  wing  or  tail  alone 

Minimum  value  of  KB(W)  as  percent  of  slender-body  theory  value 

Ratio  of  normal-force  coefficient  of  wing  or  tail  in  presence  of  body  to  that 
of  wing  or  tail  alone  at  6  =  0  deg 

Ratio  of  wing  or  tail  normal-force  coefficient  in  presence  of  body  due  to  a 
control  deflection  to  that  of  wing  or  tail  alone 

Amount  that  the  experimental  values  of  KW(B)  and  KB(W)  exceed  slender  body 
theory  at  «  =  0° 

Length  (ft) 

Nose  Length  (can  be  in  calibers  or  feet) 

Mach  number  =  V/a 

Normal  Mach  number  to  body  axis  =  M  sin  « 

Pressure  (lb/ft2) 

Radius  of  body  (ft) 

Radius  of  nose  tip  (ft) 

Radius  of  body  at  wing  or  tail  locations 
Reynolds  number  = 

P 

Critical  Reynolds  number  where  flow  transitions  from  separating  on  the 
forward  part  of  a  circular  cylinder  to  the  rear  part 

Reynolds  number  based  on  diameter  of  body 

Reynolds  number  defined  to  better  correlate  values  of  CD  versus  Reynolds 
number 

Wing  or  tail  semispan  plus  the  body  radius  in  wing-body  lift  methodology 
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b 
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6W,  ST 

ft 


X 
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Tail  thickness  to  its  root  chord 

Tail  thickness  to  body  diameter 

Bevel  length  on  leading  edge  of  wind  tunnel  model 

Velocity  (ft/sec) 

Distance  along  the  axis  of  symmetry  measured  positive  aft  of  nose  tip  (ft 
or  cal) 

Center  of  pressure  (in  feet  or  calibers  from  some  reference  point  that  can  be 
specified) 

Center  of  pressure  of  linear  and  nonlinear  terms  of  normal  force. 

Angle  of  attack  (deg) 

Angle  of  attack  where  wing-body  interference  factor  starts  decreasing  from 
its  slender-body  theory  value  (deg) 

Angle  of  attack  where  the  wing-body  interference  factor  reaches  a  minimum 
(deg) 

Angle  of  attack  where  KW(B)  reaches  its  limiting  value 

Local  angle  of  attack  of  wing  or  tail  (“  +  6wor«  +  6x,  respectively,  in 
degrees) 

Angles  of  attack  used  in  nonlinear  model  for  KB(W) 

Control  deflection  (deg) 

Deflection  of  wing  or  tail  surfaces  (deg),  positive  leading  edge  up 

Parameter  used  in  viscous  crossflow  theory  for  nonlinear  body  normal  force 
(in  this  context,  it  is  the  normal  force  of  a  circular  cylinder  of  given  length-to- 
diameter  ratio  to  that  of  a  cylinder  of  infinite  length) 

Taper  ratio  of  a  lifting  surface  =  c/cr 

Leading  edge  sweep  angle  of  wing  or  tail  (deg) 

Viscosity  of  air  (slug/ft-sec) 

Circumferential  position  around  body  where  O  =  0  is  leeward  plane  (deg) 
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p  Density  of  air  (slug/ft3) 

0  Average  cone  half  angle  of  a  nose  (deg) 

°°  Free-stream  conditions 
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